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WORD-JUGGLERS: POETS OR PATIENTS? 
JOSEPH JASTROW 
Put thyself into the trick of singularity —Twelfth Night 

Word-juggling is only a half-right name for a fashion in letters, 
claiming to be a new dispensation, which in the style sheets of mod- 
ernism may carry the name of Gertrude Stein. Juggling is a display 
of superior expertness in the art of balance; the verbal exhibit sug- 
gests unbalance. They have in common the defiance of the ordinary 
observances of stability and coherence. The problem comes to the 
psychologist in the vernacular of the street: “How do you get that 
way?” 

The competent and impatient may prefer the diagnosis before pre- 
senting the patient. Word-juggling is a conspicuous symptom in a 
state of mind of a mildly or markedly psychopathic variety. Back of 
every singularity of thought or expression, especially if exhibited 
with the pride of a creative achievement, is an urge or a pose or a 
fusion of the two. The psychopathic complex in which word-juggling 
is set revolves about a false sense of importance. The personal pose 
and the verbal pose are one. No inherently modest person need fear 
an attack of word-juggle-mania. The confusion of being superior 
and being different invites such puerilities as taking liberty with a 
font of type. Even so simple a trick as omitting capitals where they 
are expected is projected as a mark of esoteric genius in literature and 
of exclusivity in a millinery-shop window. But the singularity most 
in vogue is a cryptic phrase pregnant with momentous inconse- 


quence. 
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“toasted Susie is my ice-cream!” The offense of exposing this line 
to the light of day is only the mild irrelevance of supposing that any- 
body cares whether Miss Stein means anything by it or what the 
meaning may be, or what type of bodily spasm or mental tic may be 
responsible for its cerebration—just too trivial for words. ‘“‘toasted 
Susie”’ is the gratuitous tragedy (or comedy) of an able mind that 
prefers to use its talents freakishly. 

To mitigate a psychologist’s presumption in speaking out in meet- 
ing of another craft, he will retire for a moment to the Amen corner, 
and yield the pulpit to the better versed. Mr. Edmund Wilson sees 
in the cult of the word in modernistic extremists ‘‘a sort of splintered, 
stenographic commentary made up of scraps of conversation, as they 
reverberate in the mind and awaken unspoken responses.”’ Mr. V. 
F. Calverton regards a phase of contemporary literature as “‘a study 
in pathology.” The pages of Joyce at their Joycest “overwhelm one 
with a pyrotechnical display of polyglot abracadabra, which is 
pathologic.” The ‘‘Revolution-in-the-wordists”’ maintain that they 
wish to ‘‘express but not to communicate.” This solitudinous urge 
seems at variance with an eagerness for mutual admiration cliques 
and galleries. The attitude, says Calverton, “has reached its patho- 
logical peak in its revolt against normal language uses,” attaining an 
extreme unintelligibility “which verges on the paranoid.” He cites: 

crimbflittering ish is are floats is ing all all mil shy 

milbrightlions in my 

(hurl flicker handful in) 

dodging are shy bright eyes is crumb (111) if, ey E [e. e. cummings.] 

No ordinary paranoiac could invent this conglomerate, even by 
playing while inebriated, on the keyboard of a typewriter in the dark. 
It is not authentic paranoid gibberish; it suggests a deliberate at- 
tempt to go paranoid by one who does not quite know how, or an 
enfant terrible taking his pranks seriously. 

Cerebration and utterance in the Steinian manner has moved to 
the front page by way of the footlights. The appearance of Four 
Saints in Three Acts has brought schizophrenia into the vocabulary 
of the theater. A psychiatrist in the audience so diagnosed the 
symptomatic Steinian lines. A dramatic critic added: “Maybe 
schizophrenia pays after all!’ Mr. Joseph Krutch agrees that the 
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saints and their acts ‘‘remain totally irrelevant to life, logic and com- 
mon sense,”’ but enjoyed the performance. He finds a service in it: 
to open to the general public the simple ‘“‘pleasure of being insane in 
some elusively consistent fashion.” Perhaps the title should have 
read Sense Takes a Holiday! An excerpt from the libretto reads: 

“there can be rain and warm snow and warm that is the water is warm the 

river is not warm the sun is not warm and if to stay to cry”: 
this Theresa II warbles, seated in her garden, painting eggs; or Saint Ignatius 
in Barcelona offers an aria: ‘‘Pigeons on the Grass, Alas!” 
Singularity has its hazards even in its honors. An enterprising em- 
porium offers a “new departure in table linen” inspired by the Stein- 
ian opera, which are baptized Jnstead Of and Once in a While, and 
may be had in appropriate colors at $4.49! 

Through the clue of action and scene for the eye and for the ear 
the obbligato of melody, the mind is distracted from the baffled 
urge to find meaning; in singing, words and sense recede. The selec- 
tion of a Negro cast recognizes the racial sensitiveness to the toxic 
effect of sound and the rhythm of heady words. “Saints” may set 
the fashion of checking one’s rationality with one’s hat and cloak on 
an evening off. 

Since the page and the stage have aroused the professional atten- 
tion of the clinic, the psychologist’s diagnosis becomes pertinent. 
The horrendous classic term “schizophrenia” in this connection 
means no more than that a common form of mental disorder leads the 
patient to a divided world. His contact with reality is disturbed; in 
part he has constructed a private world, in which he may develop as 
delusions distortions of actual relations. His flighty ideas may com- 
pel original and novel expressions and fragmentary spasmodic utter- 
ances. If skilful with a pencil, he may project his compulsive imag- 
inings in fantastic sketches which have a clinical value. Since lan- 
guage is the normal medium of thought, and what holds inside the 
asylum holds outside also, the word-form may become symptomatic. 

Word-juggling may show reversion to the childish as well as per- 
version; the rhymed word is selected for sound rather than sense. 

Alas a dirty word 
Alas a dirty third 
Alas a dirty bird. 
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That quality—again a Steinian gem or lapse—is less psychopathic 
than puerile, though schizophrenic records abound in rhymes, puns, 
and repetitions. Children sputter into rhyme under the compulsion 
of utterance, forgetting about sense or holding it in mind enough for 


pun or fun: 
The garden is full of flowers 


Johnny flowers 

Mary flowers 

Cauliflowers. 
That is Hilda Conklin at age five. Mr. Krutch observes that Miss 
Stein’s determination to be ultra-sophisticated “leads her but to a 
kind of childish naiveté.”’ 

In this instance the parallel of the double column is not deadly 
but enlivening, as no one suspects the intensive expressionists of 
haunting the ivory towers of the equally intensive individualists, 
who likewise find their inspiration far from the madding crowd. 
A Teutonic psychiatrist, Dr. Mette, himself a poet of standing, has 
reached a similar diagnosis: that there is a kinship of an unruly urge 
crashing its way into the verbalizing centers in the brains of poet and 
patient. Where sense and sound are so capriciously joined, there 
may be more gain than loss in a foreign vocabulary. 


Die Kraft sie schwillt und bricht Schwingen Schreie 
Und flieht und naht Tone Tone 
Zieht Saat! Rufe Rufe 
Weiter! Klirren Klingen 
Empor! Surren Summen 
Zum Licht! Brumen Schnurren 
Licht! Furren Gnurren 
Aus Chaos das Wort! Gurgeln Gurgeln 
Fertig! Pstn Pstn 
Weiter! Hsstn Hsstn 
Das Wort! Rurren Rurren 
Greifbar! Sammeln Sammeln 
Macht Gesund! Worte Worte Worte 
Das Wort! Wort 

Das Wort! 


The patient (on the left) titles his poem ‘The Patient”; the ex- 
pressionist August Stramm (on the right) titles his “Humanity.” 
One does not expect more than a rough parallel. The patient seems 
more concerned with ideas, the poet with explosive sound. 
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(custard) custard is this, I affirm a million 

it has aches, aches when, Hufeland 

not to be, to the left 

not to be narrowly. on the last fragment 
This makes a whole little hill. of earth 


on the hill above. 


The right-hand effusion was contributed by one of psychoanalyst 
Jung’s schizophrenic patients. By probing for associations, Dr. Jung 
decided that to the patient the lines expressed an intention, when re- 
leased from the asylum, to make things unpleasant for the doctors. 
What the other expresses only Gertrude Stein knows. 

Presumably the uprush of singularity comes as a fused impulse of 
thought and form; the form may employ the easy outlet of inco- 
herence, like necessity knowing no law. Its artifice suggests a more 
labored origin; it may revel in the uniquity (we need that word) of 
content alone, using the conventional medium. When the cult of in- 
consequence was first launched, it evoked Spectra: A Book of Poetic 
Experiments (1916), by Anne Krish and Emanuel Morgan. It was 
taken seriously until Mr. Ficke and Mr. Bynner confessed the pa- 
ternity, leaving it ingeniously uncertain whether their joint offspring 
was adopted or disowned. The theory was that poems were prisms 
rather than paroxysms. 

Asparagus is feathery and tall 
And the hose lies rotting by the garden wall. 


I feel as God would feel 
If he were brought frog’s legs on a plate. 

This is intentional foolery in the modern manner, but was ac- 
cepted as inspiration; it focuses on ideas rather than form, thus re- 
maining intelligibly incoherent. ‘‘Expression’”’ had not yet taken the 
final step of absorption in juggled words, beaten senseless. Mr. Don 
Marquis speaks of “melodious damn nonsense that passes for po- 
etry.” 

The parallel of the pictorial art is illuminating. The record of the 
momentary impression, the avoidance of ready intelligibility, the 
yielding to a quirky technique, the return to the primitive, produce 
a similar effect on the visitor to a modernistic gallery and on the 
reader of the modernistic page. In addition, abstraction as an alibi 
for the meaning of brush strokes is a perquisite of the studio. Mr. 
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Thomas Craven calls Matisse a painter of “‘lolling odalisques in 
diapered interiors,” and more pointedly notes that the vitality of 
this phase of art is verbal—in being talked about; that the day of 
the ‘“‘dry bones of abstractionism”’ will pass. The psychologist in 
turn notes the resemblance in form and composition to the ‘‘auto- 
matic paintings” of amateurs, who wait for the forms at the end of 
their brushes to take what shape they will, content to find the mean- 
ing after, if any. Pictorial compositions emanating from the asylum 
have been studied in detail; many of them could take their place un- 
detected as to origin, in an exhibition of professional extremists. A 
parallel diagnosis applies; the verbalist does not stand alone in psy- 
chopathic liability. 

The suggestion lies at hand that Miss Stein in “letting go” draws 
upon the resources of an underself, known long ago but naturalized 
in the Freudian era as the “‘subconscious’’; this schism finds a com- 
mon instance in “automatic writing.” It occurs also in the releases 
under ether, intoxicants, or dreams. William James collected sam- 
ples of such fusions of sense and sound as “By George! Nothing but 
othing!’’; “It is not nonsense but onsense.” To the etherized per- 
sonality this seemed inspired wisdom choked with meaning. It is 
true that Miss Stein in 1896 participated in a study of such auto- 
matisms under James’s tutelage. But an incident does not develop 
into a forty-year technique without cultivation. The schizoid Stein 
is not a secondary personality—it is far too mannered for that; nor 
is it Freudianly revealing. 

We are closer to the personal diagnosis in observing that Miss 
Stein has appropriated the personality of her secretary for autobio- 
graphical purposes. (Had Samuel Johnson written a Life of James 
Boswell as a freer and more glorified version of the great doctor, what 
a revealing document that would have been!) The verbal quirks are 
symptoms of a personalized complex; thought and form are of one 
temper; the ego is the responsible poet-patient—but is he responsi- 
ble? By all means, yes! Word-jugglers are as sane as the mill-run 
product of a craft that has a high mental hazard. Many a mind out 
of the ordinary has a schizoid streak kept in abeyance by a code or a 
convention. It is when letting one’s self go acquires a cultist sanc- 
tion, even reaping the glory of pioneering, that a movement of this 
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order results; the acclaimed antic passes for a discovery or a tech- 
nique or a rebellion or the shadow of things to come. Many an ec- 
centric could, if he chose, live out the normal side of his life. 

The psychologist may be guilty of an impertinence in holding a 
clinic of the Muses, whose divine right is admittedly not conferred by 
an I.Q. Miss Stein’s creed reads: ‘“‘Let the word man in you come 
forward, dance for a time.’’ Certainly the writer must be delicately 
sensitive to the medium of his thought. If he succumbs to the lure 
of the medium or cultivates his unrestraints, he cannot escape the 
psychiatric diagnosis. Consummate skill does not make a fetish of 
the instruments of its craft. Every form of love, including devotion 
to the arts, has its perversions. 

A rationalist’s diagnosis catalogues word-juggling in the alcoves of 
the abnormal; for all his prejudices favor sanity in thought and ex- 
pression. The distortion of word-juggling, however, redeemed by 
talent, throws the composition out of focus and obscures values. 
Pride in singularity of performance challenges sanity, it disdains in- 
telligibility as a concession to the proletariat. It confuses the per- 
verse with the perfect. Schizophrenia is not contagious, there is no 
need to become alarmed. It is just unfortunate that the course of 
true art, which rarely runs smooth, should be confronted with the 
thesis that words on the brain is a distinction of the advanced in- 
telligentsia. 

A dietetic experimentalist, after a round of weird meals of mock 
meats and tabloid calories, came to the sober conclusion that there 
was no substitute for food. Unintimidated by the air of superiority 
of those who find rare values in weird verbal experimentation, we 
may with the same sobriety conclude that there is no substitute for 
thought—not eyen juggled words. 















THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH TO TEACHING 
AND CURRICULUM-MAKING IN ENGLISH, 
JANUARY, 1933, THROUGH JUNE, 1934 
I. COMPOSITION, GRAMMAR, AND THE 
MECHANICS OF ENGLISH 


PREPARED BY THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH? 

Research in English is of value primarily as it influences the con- 
tent and methods of teaching in the classroom. It has been proposed, 
therefore, that one of the major functions of the recently appointed 
committee on Research of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish should be to prepare annually for the use of the members of that 
organization a non-technical summary of the results of current re- 
search in English which have practical bearing upon classroom in- 
struction and curriculum-making in the schools. 

Because of the breadth of the subject, the report is presented in 
two articles—one in composition, which appears herewith, and an- 
other in literature and reading, to be presented later. The studies 
reviewed are those conforming to recognized standards of research, 
which appeared in print between January, 1933, the date when the 
committee was appointed, and July, 1934. For the convenience of 
the teacher, they are grouped according to the major problems of 
instruction and curriculum-making in English. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 

The National Survey of Secondary School English (40) presents 
an analysis of the aims of the teaching of composition from 156 high 
school courses of study from thirty-five different states, which have 
appeared in print since 1925. The list reveals large emphasis upon 
mastery of the fundamentals of expression with a correspondingly 
low place accorded to elements of style, forms of discourse, and to 
technical study of rhetorical principles. The trend is to look upon 

Dr. Dora V. Smith, Chairman. Other members are Angela Broening, Department 
of Education, Baltimore; O. J. Campbell, University of Michigan; J. F. Hosic, Co- 
lumbia University; R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago; P. T. Rankin, Board of Ed- 
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English as a tool of thought and of expression for use in the every- 
day activities of public and private life. 

Yet the specific aims of written expression reveal what is, per- 
haps, an alarming emphasis upon mere technicalities of expression. 
Results of classroom observation throughout the country indicate a 
similar preoccupation with grammar and the drill pad, with corre- 
spondingly little opportunity for the actual expression of ideas. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 


The Clapp Report has pointed out for teachers and curriculum- 
makers the major uses of English in adult life. It remains to dis- 
cover the extent to which these same activities are meaningful in the 
lives of boys and girls. 

The Research Committee of the English Club of Greater Chicago 
(47), presenting to 346 pupils in three senior high schools a compre- 
hensive check-list of common uses of English, discovered the fol- 
lowing facts: Only one of the twenty-nine most common out-of- 
school uses of English is a writing activity—and that, the writing 
of friendly letters. Not a formal public speaking situation or one 
involving audience speaking before a considerable group of people 
appears in the list of items most frequently checked. The following 
are the oral activities most commonly engaged in: persuading a 
parent or authority, exchanging greetings and farewells, stating 
wants at a store, conversing in small groups or by telephone, and 
relating personal experiences. 

As an aid in determining the kinds of letters which should be 
taught in school, Fitzgerald (11, 12, 13) made a comprehensive 
study of 3,184 letters written outside of school by the pupils of 
Grades IV, V, and VI in forty-one states, analyzing them as to their 
content, form, and situations in which they were written. The chil- 
dren wrote letters of thirteen different types to eighteen different 
classes of people. There was a notable dearth of letters of congratu- 
lation, greeting, sympathy, and condolence. Little difference in 
type was discovered from grade to grade. Social situations which 
seemed most frequently to demand expression were (1) the experi- 
ences, activities, and events of life; (2) school; (3) objects; (4) weath- 
er; and (5) animals. Influences of sex and geographical location were 
negligible. 
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ORAL ENGLISH 

Results of the National Survey (40), though revealing relatively 
little emphasis upon oral English, show that those schools which 
practice it are achieving a more truly functional program than is 
general in written English. Tabulation of oral activities indicates 
that conversation, story-telling, repeating anecdotes, relating per- 
sonal experiences, and other elements of everyday oral language have 
a large place in the program of the school. Speeches as such, how- 
ever, still remain second in emphasis. Formal debating is absent 
from the list of major activities in the junior high school and drops 
to tenth place in the senior and four-year high school. 

Invention of the Iowa Recording Machine (18) for transmitting 
to a separate laboratory the oral activities of the classroom begins 
a new era in the accurate recording of pupil errors in English. More- 
over, it opens a hitherto unexplored realm of investigation in the 
study of the constructive development in pupil control over oral 
language. It furnishes data for the study of speech habits of boys 
and girls, and the subjects about which they talk in the classroom. 
Greene’s summary statement of investigations in the mechanics of 
English under way at the State University of Iowa reveals how 
limitless is the field (17). 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

Pupils have greater difficulty with sentence structure than with 
any other technical phase of English expression (34). At least four 
recent investigations have united in securing for the teacher an 
objective picture of pupil growth in sentence control from the age 
of sixteen months to sixteen years. 

Hoppes (27, 28), studying the sentence structure of 381 children 
in Grades III through VI, furnishes a valuable series of positive 
measures by which elementary teachers may detect progress in the 
development of language expression: (1) increasing length of sen- 
tence and whole composition; (2) decreasing ratio of simple sen- 
tences and a corresponding increase in the ratio of complex and com- 
pound sentences from Grade III to Grade VI; (3) marked decrease 
in run-on sentences beyond the fourth grade; (4) reduction in un- 
pleasant repetition of words; (5) increased use of inverted order 
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and sentence variety; (6) decrease in number of misplaced modifiers; 
(7) increased proportion of nouns of abstract versus concrete mean- 
ing; and (8) decline in egocentrism revealed by a reduction in num- 
ber of sentences beginning with the pronoun J. 

La Brant (30) found a gradual increase in the percentage of sub- 
ordinate clauses from the fourth grade through the twelfth, the 
percentage varying directly with chronological age even more than 
with mental age. At the high-school level pupils tended to build 
up subordination on subordination. 

Analysis of clauses showed a gradual decrease with age in the use 
of temporal and causal clauses and a slight increase in frequency of 
clauses of concession; also, the substitution of more exact time- 
connectives such as “after,” “until,” and “‘while” for the indefinite 
“‘when.” 

Adjective clauses and clauses of comparison were the only ones 
found to cause serious difficulty in writing. The problem of holding 
in mind the dual function of the relative caused trouble in such 
sentences as “I had the most joyful summer I had had before” and 
“Tt was a resort for which you would get enjoyment out of.” Re- 
strictive and non-restrictive clauses appeared in all grades from the 
fourth through the twelfth, the restrictive clauses predominating. 
The writing of the superior adults contained less piling-up of sub- 
ordination on subordination than did that of the high-school pupils 
and an increased “reduction of clauses to participial and infinitive 
phrases, and the elision of words, phrases, and clauses.” This ele- 
ment of succinctness in effective writing has yet to be studied. 

Frogner’s results (15) of a study of sentence structure in the work 
of 959 pupils in Grades VII, IX, and XT in Minneapolis corroborated 
La Brant’s evidence concerning the increase in use of the dependent 
clause as a mark of maturity in writing. She, too, found this func- 
tion more highly correlated with chronological maturity than with 
intelligence. She likewise discovered a predominance of adverbial 
clauses, those of time and cause decreasing with maturity, and those 
of manner and concession increasing in frequency from Grade VII 
to Grade XI. Frogner points out two types of error in which little 
progress is made from grade to grade: the incorrect comma splice 
and the awkward complex sentence. Analysis of her data shows the 
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latter to be La Brant’s confused relative clause; for example, ‘““My 
great ambition is to be a nurse, which I have carried the idea from 
when I was a child.” 

La Brant suggests that the grammar of the sentence, taught too 
early in the course, is forgotten before increased complexity of 
thought demands its application. Frogner believes the problem to 
be one of synthesis in thought, and that an overdose of grammatical 
analysis has merely added to the pupil’s difficulties, distracting his 
attention from the major issue. Belleau (3), working with a class 
in twelfth-grade English, proved that use of clauses and construc- 
tions of various types could be stimulated through class discussion 
and segregated drill upon the factors involved. 

Frogner (15) finds that in the secondary school noun and adjec- 
tive clauses are rarely written as sentences, the clause fragments 
being predominantly adverbial. The large number of phrase frag- 
ments in each of the grades is extremely significant, the last part of a 
compound predicate and the long appositive modifier being the 
greatest trouble-makers. The run-on sentence was the chief prob- 
lem in all three grades. 

Both Frogner (15) in Grades VII-IX and Seegars (41) in Grades 
IV-VI show that the dependent clause appears with greater fre- 
quency in exposition than in narration. 


STANDARDS OF ENGLISH USAGE 


Gruen (19) in a stimulating and well-documented discussion of 
the history of the teaching of grammar, traces the conflict between 
advocates of grammatical regularity and those of current conven- 
tion back to secondary-century Greeks. His chapter on the notional 
evolution of English grammar is one of vital interest to all who are 
puzzling over the problem of the legitimate bases of correct usage 
and the functional values of English grammar. Pooley (35) in his 
Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on English takes the side of cur- 
rent convention, presenting in stimulating fashion a picture of the 
“numerous and striking discrepancies between the rules and cau- 
tions governing usage to be found in the textbooks on grammar and 
composition on the one hand, and the regularly observed customs of 
language on the other.” Historical evidence and current practice 
are indicated for each individual item of usage. 
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A series of brief studies based upon the Leonard monograph’ is 
reported by Barnes (2) as prepared by a series of committees in a 
practicum course at New York University. Results show eminent 
linguists liberal in their acceptance of disputed items, but radio 
announcers and executives exceedingly conservative. Judges in the 
experiment in slang were disinclined to frown upon slang as a whole, 
approving 32 per cent of the expressions presented. Standardized 
tests, like textbooks, are slow to discard “errors” rated “established” 
or “disputable” by the judges in the Leonard study. 

Professor Franzen (14), assuming that pupils tend to “come from 
and return to the same environment,” has initiated a study of the 
conversational usage of groups of varied economic, social, profes- 
sional, and educational status with a view to determining the level 
of usage to be expected of pupils in each. Because of the difficulty of 
recording such evidence, he has analyzed for various categories of 
error the conversation of characters in fiction and drama intended 
by the writer to represent specific professional and social groups. 

Betts and Greene (4) (16) propose as a measure of the importance 
of various forms in punctuation and capitalization the frequency 
with which they appear in seven manuals of style used as guides by 
twenty-six publishing houses. Greene (16) presents a table of fre- 
quencies for use of curriculum-makers. Certain difficulties of the 
procedure he himself points out. Both current usage and pupil need 
should be considered in conjunction with the study of the handbooks. 


THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR AND THE MECHANICS 
OF ENGLISH 


The National Survey of Secondary School English (40) reveals 
a unanimous desire on the part of teachers and curriculum-makers 
in English to teach “‘that amount of grammar which functions in 
speech and writing.” The number of topics in grammar actually 
presented by these same courses of study varies, however, from 45 to 
149. Obviously, there is no greater need at the moment in the field 
of research in English than that of determining what grammar is 
functional. Topics most commonly taught are listed in the Survey 
Report. Certain traditional phases are definitely passing. ‘‘Mood” 


* Leonard, S. A. Current English Usage. Chicago: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1932. 
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is mentioned by less than half of the courses. So also are dis- 
tinctions between “shall” and ‘‘will.”” Once-stressed classifications 
of adjectives, adverbs, and pronouns appear in only one-fourth of the 
syllabi. 

Gruen in his study of “English Grammar in American High 
Schools” (19) presents a comprehensive review of opinions, practices, 
and experiments in the field of the teaching of grammar. On what 
basis, however, he can proceed at the end of his study to evaluate 
textbooks and courses of study as to percentage of functional or 
non-functional grammar presented in them, it is impossible to con- 
ceive in the present state of ignorance concerning the subject. 

Rivlin’s (38) data suggest that, if English teachers confine their 
attention to those elements which appear to function in their own 
language, they need not worry about preparation for the study of 
foreign tongues. 

O’Rourke’s report (34) of tests administered to one and one-half 
million pupils in every state in the Union furnishes evidence con- 
cerning mastery (or lack of mastery) of individual points in usage 
which constitutes a challenge to English teachers throughout the 
country. Results show a positive, but slight, increase in improve- 
ment from grade to grade. For individual points in usage such as 
“hadn’t ought” it shows nothing approaching mastery even at the 
end of the twelfth grade. On the basis of the opinion of teachers 
(a method which will undoubtedly occasion some debate), O’ Rourke 
reveals a large stress upon niceties to the exclusion of mastery of a 
few essentials. Difficulty and persistence of errors are presented 
for use in grade placement and general problems of curriculum-mak- 
ing. Sentence structure, for instance, causes the highest proportion 
of difficulty at the high-school level; case uses of pronouns, the 
lowest. O’Rourke makes the incidental but significant discovery 
that there is little correspondence between the difficulty of a gen- 
eral principle of usage and the difficulty of individual applications of 
it. For instance, “he and him” as a final element of the subject 
presents more than three times as much difficulty as “I and me” 
in the same situation. The implications of the study are many. It 
cannot fail to be stimulating to both teacher and curriculum-maker 
in English. 
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Two significant studies of the effectiveness of various methods 
of teaching correct usage have appeared within the year. Cutright 
(7) tested the relative efficacy of six methods of eliminating twenty 
selected errors in grammatical usage over a six-week period in 
thirteen classes in Grades V, VI, and VII of the Minneapolis schools. 
Rank order of successful methods was: (1) choice of two forms fol- 
lowed by oral repetition of corrected sentences to accustom pupils 
to the sound of the correct forms; (2) combination of all methods, a 
different one each week; (3) the Beta-hypothesis procedure of prac- 
ticing error rather than correct form (better with older pupils than 
with younger); (4) choice of two forms without oral repetition; 
(5) proofreading; and (6) language games. 

Warner and Guiler (50), using three equivalent groups in ninth- 
and tenth-grade English, studied the relative effectiveness of indi- 





vidualized remedial drill versus indiscriminate instruction of all 
} pupils upon the items in a given work book. In terms of percentage 
of possible gain the former method proved definitely superior to 
the latter. 

A group of lesser experiments is, because of insufficient numbers or 
inadequacy of controls, of interest chiefly as suggestive of methods 
of attack and of problems for further investigation. 

Three such studies by Guiler (20, 21, 22) present results favorable 
to the use of individual diagnosis and remedial instruction with stu- 
dents below standard in ninth-grade English or in college Freshman 
classes. Keener and Rowe (29) found similar procedures valuable in 
third-grade capitalization and punctuation. 

Hatfield (25), alternating inductive and deductive procedures in 
the presentation of the direct object and predicate nominative to 
bright and dull classes in seventh-grade English, concludes very 
tentatively that inductive presentation is more desirable for bright 
classes and dogmatic presentation for the dull. 

Harriman (24), testing two hundred college Freshmen in punctu- 
ation and capitalization, corroborates the findings of other experi- 
menters that individual items illustrative of the same principle occa- 
sion varying degrees of difficulty for the student. So does Bon- 
trager (5), who used correct forms, incorrect forms, and omissions 
in testing each item. 
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Bontrager (5) discovered in the punctuation sections of seven 
manuals of style a technical vocabulary of 331 words. Thirty-four 
of forty-four punctuation items could be arranged in order of rela- 
tive difficulty from the sixth grade through the twelfth. Teaching 
practice among those co-operating in the experiment proved to be at 
variance with the requirements of the manuals in the case of fourteen 
items. 

DIAGNOSIS OF DIFFICULTY IN ENGLISH 

Two interesting innovations in the field of diagnosis are the in- 
vestigation of the relationship of health to difficulty in English as 
reported by Bardwell (1) and the interview technique developed 
by Pressey and Campbell (37) for the determination of sources of 
confusion in capitalization. Although both are as yet in a semi- 
scientific stage, they suggest vital problems for continued experi- 
mentation in the future. 

Powell (36) compared the errors in nine examples of free composi- 
tion from each of 302 typical ninth-grade pupils with results upon a 
comprehensive proofreading test. The proofreading test is uniform 
for all pupils and more economical of both time and money. How- 
ever, a low correlation between the count of errors in composition 
and the frequency of error on the proofreading test, corroborates 
Willing’s conclusion, in Valid Diagnosis in English Composition, 
that the two measure different functions. Little correlation was 
found between scores on the Hudelson Composition Scale and the 
frequency of mechanical errors in the themes. So high a correlation 
between error count and error quotients was obtained that Powell 
doubts the necessity of using the latter elaborate technique. 


METHODS OF TEACHING COMPOSITION 


Current interest in determining best methods of teaching compo- 
sition is revealed in the large number of investigations in this field 
within the last eighteen months. In no other phase of investigation, 
however, have results so frequently been vitiated by the loose con- 
trol of factors involved in the experimental situation. Absence of 
control groups against which to measure the value of the method 
under consideration, failure to segregate the elements tested, or the 
use of totally subjective measures of improvement have rendered 
useless a number of investigations. In two others, measurement of 
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progress was based upon a mere numerical count of errors in initial 
and final compositions without consideration of the fact that both 
the nature of the errors and the possibility of error might have been 
totally different. 

Gunn (23) records the efficacy of twenty-five minutes of drill 
weekly in reading, vocabulary, and the mechanics of English in im- 
proving the scores made by high-school pupils on standardized tests 
in each field. As no control group was used, it is impossible to tell 
whether results were better or worse than they might have been 
under other methods of instruction. The same is true of Hinchman’s 
experiment (26) in “teaching dull Freshmen,” in which a course of 
study modified to suit the needs of low mentality groups produced 
results on three standardized tests equivalent to from one to three 
years of normal growth. 

Dalthorp (8), found no appreciable difference in gains between 
pupils taught Senior English in a group of eleven and those taught 
in a group of thirty-nine. 

McDonald (32) reports an experiment in Eveleth Junior College 
eliminating regular class periods for a Freshman group of widely 
differing abilities and the substitution of a minimum of time spent 
in a writing laboratory under teacher supervision. Tests revealed 
progress in the experimental group double that of the class of 1931, 
which was taught by traditional classroom methods. 

A much needed type of investigation is that by Lee and Root (31). 
The control groups were taught seventh- and eighth-grade social 
studies, English, and art as separate subjects. The experimental 
groups had a program integrating the three. Significant differences 
on standard measures of achievement and on the Symonds Adjust- 
ment Questionnaire favored the integrated program in Grade VII-B 
and the control groups in Grades VII-A and VIII-A. The experi- 
menters believed that the results varied directly with the person- 
ality, training, background, and adaptability of the individual 
teacher in each grade. 


MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS IN COMPOSITION 


Major contributions in the field of measurement are coming, for 
the moment, from workers at the college level. Stalnaker (41-46), 
in the English Qualifying Examinations of the University of Chi- 
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cago, has devised tests, for instance, for unity and coherence in the 
selection and organization of materials, for the proper subordination 
of ideas, for adequate paragraphing, for variety and effectiveness of 
sentence structure, for terseness and accuracy of expression, and for 
proper modes of presenting data with bibliographical references and 
footnotes. He segregates individual elements for testing, furnishing, 
for example, a whole series of paragraphs concerning the work of a 
given author, and requiring the student to present a paper on the 
style of the author making whatever use he wishes of the material 
furnished, with proper footnote acknowledgment of sources. Thus 
he controls the content for all students while testing ability to 
marshal, organize, and present in proper research form evidence on a 
given subject. 

Though the content of these tests is suitable chiefly for college 
students, the methods are practicable at all levels of instruction. 

Eurich (10) has experimented similarly with tests for use in the 
General College at the University of Minnesota, his tests including 
measures of grammatical usage, vocabulary, word order, verbosity, 
spelling, sentence structure, outlining, wealth of ideas, sequence of 
ideas, and an English attitude scale. 

Eurich (9), Starbuck (48), and McKee (33) have demonstrated the 
effectiveness of the objective coupled with the subjective method 
of testing as a means of sectioning groups in Freshman English. 

Carroll’s test of prose appreciation (6) suggests a means of meas- 
uring recognition and appreciation of such elements of style as effec- 
tive sentence structure, unity of impression, imaginative concepts, 
and suggestiveness and concreteness of diction. 

Stewart’s “Scale for the Measurement of News Stories’ (49) 
opens up the whole problem of making scales for achievement in the 
various functional centers of expression presented in recent courses 
of study. 

Two problems faced by the teacher in the preparation of tests and 
drill materials in English are brought out in recent researches in 
measurement. One is the necessity of including in a test or drill 
exercise all possible illustrations of the language element tested. 
In O’Rourke’s study (34), for instance, only 41 pupils failed to cor- 
rect “never gives to no” whereas 337 missed ‘‘oughnt never.”’ Smith, 
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studying the results of the Iowa English Placement Examination at 
1 the University of Minnesota, found scores of 77 per cent, 93 per cent, 
and 57 per cent correct on three different items dealing with the for- 
mation of the possessive plural of nouns ending in s.? Obviously, no 
| single illustration could tell the truth concerning the students’ 


“M1 
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12. 


mastery of the general problem involved. 
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THE REAL LANGUAGE OF MEN 
NOTE ON AN ASPECT OF THE MODERN SHORT STORY 
WARREN BECK 


The American short story came to maturity in 1930, according to 
Edward J. O’Brien. Critics as well as legislators, apparently, must 
| fix somewhere the age of consent and suffrage; but all such assessing 


is only approximation. As in men, so in works of art, maturity is 


relative; it involves an increase in power and integration that cannot 


be completed, human potentialities being infinite. Neither a person 








nor a literary type becomes suddenly and wholly mature on any 
birthday. Mr. O’Brien himself would be the last man to approve a 
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crystallization in the form or style of literary narrative. It is per- 
haps his function as historian and anthologist to note in the con- 
temporary short story a preponderance of the elements of maturity 
and their noticeable accumulation within the last twenty years. The 
intelligent reader’s function meanwhile is continued alertness to 
change and appreciation of development. 


I 


Conspicuous change and development are to be seen in one fresh 
aspect of the modern short story, its noticeably simpler diction and 
style. This is, in effect, a resolute rejection of the traditional liter- 
ary vocabulary; and in itself it epitomizes contemporary tendencies 
much as did the Imagist movement in poetry a generation ago. The 
sharp angle of this departure is revealing. 

At the beginning of the story I’m a Fool, Sherwood Anderson may 
seem to be employing nothing different from the very old device of 
first person narration, colloquial style. “It was a hard jolt for me, 
one of the most bitterest I ever had to face,” his character begins. 
“And it all came about through my own foolishness, too.’ The 
reader is promised familiar ware, an account of events from the lips 
of the person most concerned; and this promise is fulfilled. A former 
race-track stable boy—‘‘a swipe,” he calls himself—dresses in his 
best, drinks two glasses of whiskey just to show a fellow with a Wind- 
sor tie and a cane, sits in the grandstand for once, scrapes acquaint- 
ance with a girl of higher social status, and knows before the day is 
over that she has taken a liking to him, but knows, too, that he has 
spoiled his chance by giving a false name and boasting about a 
mythical family estate. What Anderson really cares about, however, 
and what he makes the reader care about, is not just these events 
and their outcome but the fool himself—the inarticulate, groping, 
frustrated boy, with his ignorant pretensions and his pitiful self- 
castigation. 

This primary emphasis on human nature rather than on event is 
of course one of the most typical constants in all first-rate literature. 
The new thing among American story-tellers is Anderson’s way of 
using a simple style to secure that primary emphasis. For J’m a Fool 
has not only the diction of a common man, but also his artless dis- 
cursiveness; and thus it breaks loose from the rigid traditions of the 
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short story, refusing allegiance to the false gods of compact material, 
brisk plot, and decisive climax, with all their accompaniment of sen- 
sationalism or meretricious glamour. This is most conspicuous at the 
close of the story: 

And then the train come in, and she got on it... . aud the train went and I 
busted out and cried like a kid. Gee! I could have run after that train and 
made Dan Patch look like a freight train after a wreck, but, socks amighty! 
what was the use? Did you ever see such a fool? 

I’ll bet you what—if I had an arm broke right now or a train had run over 
my foot—I wouldn’t go to no doctor at all. I’d go set down and let her hurt and 
hurt—that’s what I’d do. I’ll bet you what—if I hadn’t ’a’ drunk that booze 
I’d ’a’ never been such a boob as to go tell such a lie—that couldn’t never be 
made straight to a lady like her. 

I wish I had that fellow right here that had on a Windsor tie and carried a 
cane. I’d smash him for fair. Gosh darn his eyes! He’s a big fool—that’s what 
he is. 

And if I’m not another you just go find me one and I'll quit working and be 
a bum and give him my job. I don’t care nothing for working, and earning 
money and saving it for no such boob as myself. 


First published in 1923, those lines in conclusion of a story are 
still a rebuke not only to the slam-bang melodramatists of the pulp- 
paper periodicals but also to the superficially tidy dispensers of liter- 
ary opium, aspirin, or sterile “pacifiers” in the bourgeois magazines. 

It is easy to overlook the artistic vitality of Anderson’s protest, in 
terms of style, against the dull, mechanic exercise of the convention- 
al fiction-writers. Readers accustomed by realistic stories to hearing 
a swipe speak in the language of a swipe may not notice the author’s 
refusal to make the swipe tell his story according to Dr. Esenwein’s 
rules. But when a highly simplified diction and style are employed 
in third person narrative, the issue becomes obvious. Even more 
significant than the realistic conversation in such a story as Ernest 
Hemingway’s The Killers is the bare, abrupt narration which sup- 
ports the dialogue. It is a revolutionary demonstration in the litera- 
ture of the American short story: 

The door of Henry’s lunch-room opened and two men came in. They sat 
down at the counter. 

“What’s yours?” George asked him. 

“T don’t know,” one of the men said. ‘““What do you want to eat, Al?” 


“T don’t know,” said Al. “I don’t know what I want to eat.” 
Outside it was getting dark. The street-light came on outside the window. 
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The two men at the counter read the menu. From the other end of the counter 
Nick Adams watched them. He had been talking to George when they came in. 

“T’ll have a roast pork tenderloin with apple sauce and mashed potatoes,”’ 
the first man said. 

“Tt isn’t ready yet.” 

“What the hell do you put it on the card for?” 

“‘That’s the dinner,” George explained. ‘You can get that at six o’clock.”’ 

George looked at the clock on the wall behind the counter. 

“It’s five o’clock.” 


This attempt at simplicity may seem labored, but it is undeniably 
sincere. Hemingway and his colleagues may be leaning backward, 
but their attempt is at rectitude. They are doing much toward sav- 
ing the short story from that perfection to which, according to some 
proud critics, America has brought it. That literary model T, for 
which Poe laid down the insufficient chassis with his pronounce- 
ment about a single effect and into which O. Henry built the vicious 
spring of the trick ending, will continue to rattle down the road, pol- 
ished to a showy brightness by its more recent proprietors; but we 
see that, for all our riding about in it, we haven’t gone far, and its ob- 
solescence will become increasingly apparent. 

The conclusion of The Killers, like that of I’m a Fool, is a case in 
point. The two gangsters have come to Henry’s restaurant to get 
Ole Andreson; but when he does not appear at his accustomed hour, 
they leave. Nick runs to warn Andreson, whom he finds lying on the 
bed, fully dressed, waiting, knowing that he is on the spot. “There 
ain’t anything to do,” he tells Nick. “After while I'll make up my 
mind to go out.”” However, the story does not end with a sensational 
butchery. 

Nick walked up the dark street to the corner under the arc-light, and then 
along the car-tracks to Henry’s eating-house. George was inside, back of the 
counter. 

“Did you see Ole?” 

“Yes,”’ said Nick. ‘‘He’s in his room and he won’t go out.” 

The cook opened the door from the kitchen when he heard Nick’s voice. 

“I won’t even listen to it,” he said and shut the door. 

“Did you tell him about it?” George asked. 

“Sure. I told him but he knows what it’s all about.” 

“What’s he going to do?” 

“Nothing.” 

“They'll kill him.” 
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“T guess they will.” 

“He must have got mixed up in something in Chicago.” 

“T guess so,” said Nick. 

“It’s a hell of a thing.” 

“Tt’s an awful thing,” Nick said. 

They did not say anything. George reached down for a towel and wiped the 
counter. 


“T wonder what he did?” Nick said. 

“Double-crossed somebody. That’s what they kill them for?” 

“T’m going to get out of this town,” Nick said. 

“Yes,” said George. ‘“That’s a good thing to do.” 

“T can’t stand to think about him waiting in the room knowing he’s going 
to get it. It’s too damned awful.” 

“Well,” said George, “you better not think about it.” 

Realism in such a story passes beyond its former marks. Neatness 
of plot is rejected not only by tracing the discursiveness of ordinary 
conversation but also by reproducing the typical inconclusiveness of 
most episodes. There is no timed display of melodramatic fireworks 
as these characters impinge, but only recurrent pressures and stress, 
out of which arise genuine implications rather than forced dramatic 
conclusions. Gone is the barker pose; this modern short-story-writer 
does not smirk in the shabby full dress of brisk pretentiousness and 
with a flourish roll up cuffs somewhat soiled in journalism before he 
produces a tawdry illusion. Ballyhoo, coyness, and pontification are 
out. Implicit in the style of authors like Anderson and Hemingway 
is an intellectual austerity which refuses to couple realistic detail and 
dialogue with artificial arrangement supporting falsely sensational or 
sentimental interpretations of life. The revolt has involved more 
than a fashion note that stories will be simpler. It has been a protest 
of artistic conscience against the chicanery of standardized fiction, 
against its waxwork horrors for arm-chair adventurers, its glib as- 
sumption that a presumably roo per cent American God being in his 
heaven, all will soon be right with everything, and its broad hint that 
the blissful itch of romantic infatuation is guaranty of happiness ever 
after. 

II 


Perhaps still more significant than the movement of these simple 
stories away from wistful bourgeois superstitions is their drift away 
from literary omniscience. The first person narrator has long been 
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used by conscientious writers (Joseph Conrad, for instance) to re- 
strain themselves from accepting the established authorial privilege 
of peering inside craniums, and purely objective third person narra- 
tion is as old as story-telling; but the vogue of subjectivity in modern 
literature, especially in its reproducing the stream of consciousness, 
gives to a studied objectivity like Hemingway’s the appearance of a 
counter-movement. This school of writers seems to question not only 
the standard fundamentalisms but also the lush propagations of the 
associative process as they emerge in highly subjective stories in the 
elaborate language of intellectual abstractions. 

Such renouncing of an author’s hereditary right to omniscience is 
not as timid or as unconstructive as it may appear. The stream of 
consciousness, apparently a fair route to further substance and mean- 
ing in literature, has swamped in its muddy current many contem- 
porary adventurers. Perhaps in these uncertain times it is the better 
part of artistic valor to give honest description in simple objective 
terms of some of life’s elementary aspects that seem to involve mean- 
ing, but to reject, along with the commoner illusions, the insubstan- 
tial speculations of a morbid intellectualism and the puerile escape 
into that unkempt back yard, fragmentary and inconsequent reverie. 
Perhaps the philosophical significance of these simple objective 
stories is not yet wholly apparent; in retrospect they may be seen as 
among the first steps toward a moral and intellectual reintegration in 
post-war American literature. 

For the movement toward a more and more subtle probing of the 
subjective realm, profound as have been some of its results, has often 
seemed against God, toward chaos and disintegration. Narratives 
have grown tortuous to the point of confusion and their language 
capricious to the point of unintelligibility. Willingness to follow the 
stream of consciousness beyond a phase of relevant event, even be- 
yond a mood in itself, into any aberration whatsoever, is so fatalistic 
as to subvert certain fundamental artistic beliefs, such as that im- 
port in experience is discoverable and that arrangement emphasizing 
such import is not merely attainable but an obligatory function of 
the artist. Some such belief, however dimly apprehended, seems at 
the bottom of so scrupulous a simplicity as that of Hemingway and 
his kind. When many writers are babbling incoherently of mad 
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dreams, it is an act of faith if a man determines to keep his head, and 
it is an act of strength when he does it. 

If the writers of this simple school often seem childishly elemen- 
tary, perhaps it is because they feel that they have at present no 
wider ground, standing between the commercial panders who deal 
out entertainment in the most glamorous of all possible worlds and 
the neo-introspectionists who apparently believe that since the mind 
is a jungle, man may as well let rank vegetation choke all the old 
issueless paths. At least it can be said for the members of the simple 
school that, narrow as is their territory, their footing seems solid. 
They show less sign of confusion and panic than many of their more 
intellectual contemporaries. 


Il 


Ordinary and even sordid as is the subject matter of much of this 
modern fiction, its characteristic outlook is not ignoble. On the con- 
trary, the compassion of a writer like Anderson has an almost Words- 
worthian dignity. Certainly the magnificent closing sentence of Ben 
Norris’s ‘“Heroes’”’ (Harper’s, November, 1933) seems Wordsworth- 
ian. 

This loosely formed story is built up of disjointed episodes—first 
the grotesque welcoming of several young Army aviators as heroes 
at a veterans’ convention, and expecially Ted’s easy versatility in 
combining alcoholic carouse, detached reflection on the travesty of 
reunions, fraternizing with the redoubtable undertaker who heads 
the celebration, exhibition flying, and writing to the little school 
teacher; second, a few days later, the aviators’ weariness standing 
inspection on a hot afternoon, and Ted’s refreshing persiflage; then 
next day Ted’s fatal crack-up; then his funeral, and the courage of 
his family, from whom obviously Ted had learned his philosophy of 
taking things as they come. All this falls into place not as conven- 
tional plot but as profound poetry with the last sentence: “As we 
drove on I had a sense of the four seasons of the year.” 

Much of William Saroyan’s “Seventy Thousand Assyrians” 
(Story, April, 1934) seems Wordsworthian. It is an anecdote told 
meditatively, a rambling, tentative, unpretentious, yet highly earn- 
est description of an Assyrian barber—sad, hopeless, trying to forget 
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that he is of an ancient race now cut down to seventy thousand and 
apparently doomed to extinction, trying to learn to cut hair and be 
an American, exemplifying even in his melancholy the dignity of 
mankind. ‘I am thinking,” says Saroyan in his closing sentence, ‘‘of 
Theodore Badal, himself seventy thousand Assyrians and seventy 
million Assyrians, himself Assyria, and man, standing in a barber 
shop, in San Francisco, in 1933, and being still, himself, the whole 
race.” It is only a matter of flavor, but that flavor is thrilling, and it 
is recurring in stories of this type with thrilling frequency. Out of the 
strong comes forth sweetness. 


IV 

An extension of the parallel with Wordsworth beyond the obvious 
facts of simple diction and humane compassion, although precarious- 
ly speculative, is tempting. The modern turn, as mentioned, from 
literary ostentation and cliché, from rigid artifices, and from split- 
second sensationalism, resembles Wordsworth’s doctrine. By refus- 
ing to tie up the reader with a character’s reverie as for a three-legged 
race, these moderns show that same respect for the collaborating 
imagination, that same intention to draw out the reader’s reflective 
powers, which is avowed in Wordsworth’s ‘Perhaps a tale you'll 
make it.’”’ By their explicit clarity they, too, seem to reach out of 
confusion toward ‘‘the primary laws of our nature.’’ And the com- 
mon man is being written about with sympathy by some of these 
authors out of a spiritual awareness of being alive in a dawn flaming 
with portent of a new order. 

These moderns have faults, also, that seem to parallel Words- 
worth’s. The same anxious self-consciousness as in “‘Simon Lee”’ re- 
curs—for instance, in Saroyan’s “Seventy Thousand Assyrians.” 
Laborious minuteness and matter-of-factness, undue predilection for 
dramatic form, prolixity and consequent eddying of thought—the 
old charges in Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria seem to strike as 
accurately the latest adherents to the theory of simple diction. Had 
these writers a friendly and appreciative Coleridge of their own, he, 
too, might indicate to them the artistic limitations in a constant use 
of the language of common man, and the acts and thoughts of com- 
mon men. Quite pertinent also would be a repetition of Coleridge’s 
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assurance that an author can go beyond a simple style without dan- 
ger of rhetorical caprice if he knows his business—that is, if he has 
taste. 

However, these simple writers manifestly have been their own 
best critics. Despite their limitations and eccentricities, they have 
produced out of their own vitality literature of worth. They have 
compassed the old altars of art with humility and awe, and these are 
qualities which we can use. True, these moderns have little of that 
ecstasy which is the essence of Wordsworth, but in that they simply 
share the blight of our whole generation; and it may be that by their 
touching the earth again, as they have done, they will grow strong 
enough to help us rediscover the obscured secret of joy. 





SINGING GLOOM AWAY’ 
AUGUST J. APP 


Children when they lie in darkness 
Feel vague terrors creep along, 
And to bann away their nightmares 
Break out loud in heavy song. 


Just so like a child do I 
In the dark now sing a lay: 
Though it ring not sweet and artful— 
Yet my gloom it charms away! 


* Translated freely from the German of Heine, which in his standard edition pre- 
cedes the Lorelei, and has no title; hence this title was supplied by the translator. 
Moreover, Heine’s poem really has three stanzas. The first one is omitted because it 
alludes to an experience in his life so obscure and personal that it somewhat destroys 
the universal application of the two stanzas here rendered. 



























SLANG—FACE TO FACE 
ELSA RUSSELL 


Spurred on by Professor Barnes of Columbia, who, in an address to 
English teachers of Connecticut, said, ‘‘We English teachers must 
face the radio, the movies, and slang as determining factors in our 
young people’s English habits. We must become acquainted with 
them ourselves and then endeavor to teach or inculcate some sort of 
discrimination,’ I determined to grapple with the slang problem 
first. The chatter of my Junior home-room girls with their “bids” to 
“hops,”’ their problems of ‘“‘making”’ some of the ‘‘smooth”’ boys, and 
their classification of male classmates as ‘‘wet smacks,” “‘drips,”’ 
‘“‘neat”’ dancers; the snatches of conversation-exchange overheard in 
corridors and lunchroom advising friends to “scram,” relating suc- 
cessful “‘chiseling’”’ on examinations, and eulogizing anything from 
the cafeteria sandwiches to Kilmer’s ‘“Trees’’ as “the nerts’’; and the 
prevalence right in my own classes of literary criticism which in- 
formed me that Shakespeare was “not so hot”’ or that Quentin Dur- 
ward was a “‘sissie’’—all this evidence and more assured me that 
there was an open field for my battle with the demon Slang. 

But I determined almost as soon that this was not to be a battle 
but more of a friendly get-together—a meeting with friend Slang on 
his own grounds, an exchange of credentials, and a you’ve-got-what- 
I-want attitude on our part. I projected the idea upon a ninth-year 
English class consisting entirely of boys taking the scientific course. 
Their speech, it seemed to me, teemed with expressions from the 
street, the sand-lot baseball team, the corner gang, the playground, 
the gangster-Durante movie, and the conglomerate junior high 
schools from which they had just come. We had been studying with 
gratifying results the origin of English words—the stories behind 
“silly,” “curfew,” ‘‘supercilious,”’ etc., the change popular usage had 
made in many of our good old terms; and the ever shifting values in 
our living language, the impossibility of ever fastening-down a spell- 
ing or meaning. They had enjoyed the possibility of some of our 
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words originating from Anglo-Saxon grunts and squeals, they told 
with gusto the story of ‘‘tantalize’’ and its debt to Tantalus, from 
whom the water and fruit receded just as he reached for them—in 
short, the time seemed ripe to introduce our living language (‘‘slan- 
guage’”’ they called it), terms and expressions which are here today 
and gone tomorrow, and some which are born overnight but by some 
mysterious process live beyond their time to eventually become as 
dignified offspring of the mother-tongue as some of her older progeny. 

With very little fuss—as if it were a natural transition from estab- 
lished words to newer, less socially secure terms—I asked them to 
bring to class a list of slang terms that they used constantly or heard 
their friends use. In a second column on the same paper I asked them 
to express the same thought in “‘good”’ English. The list I said might 
be as long or short as they chose to make it, they could talk it over 
with one another; if they had any difficulty in thinking up slang ex- 
pressions, they might listen to their friends in the school bus or at 
any of their after-school rendezvous. The only critical work I asked 
for in this assignment was that they compare the slang expression 
with its equivalent “English”? phraseology to decide whether it 
gained or lost in forcefulness. 

The results, needless to say, provided us with an amusing discus- 
sion period. They clustered about the desk before class to proudly 
show me the length of their lists and to tell me how some of their 
“inspirations” had come to them. In class there was a waving of 
hands from volunteers who thought they had captured one no one 
else had thought of, and they gave them to me as fast as I could put 
them on the board. Discussions arose as to what we meant by slang, 
and to simplify matters we decided to rule out Joe Pennerisms such 
as “I didn’t know that’’—which seemed just a new accenting of an 
old phrase—and Amos ’n Andy cant such as “‘regusted,’’ which we 
called a ‘‘humorous mutilation”’ of standard words. Slang for us, we 
decided, would consist of coined words, such as “scram,” “‘looney,”’ 
standard words with entirely new meanings, such as “blue,” 
“dough”; and expressions with meanings clear only to the initiated, 
such as “take for a ride,”’ and “for crying out loud.” 

The class was obviously much more interested in the slang per se 
than in the equivalent King’s English expression, and, to my sur- 
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prise, I found that I agreed with them. In almost every case the cor- 
rect expression sounded colorless and limp in contrast to its breezy 
predecessor. It proved difficult, too, and I was quite at a loss myself 
several times to find an equivalent expression which would convey 
the slang meaning. Somehow ‘Goodbye, and good luck” didn’t 
catch the careless friendliness of ‘‘Cheerio!’’ Nor did ‘“‘made me very 
angry” touch for expressiveness that vivid figure which has gained 
such currency as an outlet for pent-up feeling—it “burned me up.”’ 

Discussion of this point led very naturally to the next step which 
was already formulating before them. We decided that if certain ex- 
pressions such as “burned me up”’ seemed more forceful than any 
equivalent form, they might be approved for conversational and in- 
formal use. They might even, if no better way of expressing the 
thought appeared, be finally accepted and graduate from the label 
“colloquial” (which we had discussed and explained), to the perma- 
nent ranks of English idioms. Such expressions would therefore be 
very well worth cultivating and keeping in our informal vocabulary 
to lend color and spice to our speech; but, unfortunately, there are 
other expressions—we thought of “shut up,” “lousy,” and ‘“‘gosh”’ on 
the spur of the moment—which, because of vulgarity, complete lack 
of meaning, or coarseness, add nothing to our speech; on the con- 
trary, they drag it down and cheapen it. The next assignment was to 
take their list or the more complete one on the board and classify the 
expressions as to their desirability—the forceful, expressive slang, 
and the undesirable, meaningless slang. 

Here, again, the results were beyond expectation and the interest 
was intense. News spread about the work of our “slanguage”’ 
classes, and other classes clamored to know when they might start 
it. Before taking up the classifications at all, I asked each one to look 
at his lists carefully and then tell me, if he could, what the expressions 
in his ‘Desirable, Forceful’ column seemed to have that the others 
lacked. Thus, we decided we might have a criterion on which to 
judge future expressions. After several fumblings for the truth—such 
as, “the bad ones don’t mean anything,” “in the good ones you can 
see a picture,” we arrived at the conclusion that the ‘‘good”’ ones are 
definite figures of speech: that there is as vivid a picture and compar- 
ison in “he’s a wet blanket”’ as in ‘‘all the world’s a stage”’ or “the 
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road was a ribbon of moonlight.”’ (Perhaps figures of speech became 
real to some of them for the first time at that moment. I shouldn’t 
be surprised.) The “‘bad” ones, on the other hand, showed a total 
lack of imagery and meaning of any kind (as ‘‘And how!” “Oh 
yeah?’’) or consisted of figures of speech which were unnecessarily 
brutal and coarse for the thought being expressed—“‘lousy,” “tanked 
up,” “pipe down.” This distinction worked itself out in the course 
of class discussion even better than I had anticipated—and, as so 
often happens, my own hazy notions about slang formulated and ex- 
panded with the help of these boys until I felt that we had arrived at 
something very definite and valuable—to me and to them. And, of 
course, there is no greater satisfaction in teaching than this. 

From this point on we had a standard—a criterion, a bit hazy per- 
haps; but we could see it shining, and we used it to judge and pro- 
nounce sentence upon every ensuing expression. Because there was 
some difference of opinion, we decided to take expressions from all 
of their lists and make from them a class chart which should repre- 
sent the consensus of the class opinion. As they came up we discussed 
them, voted upon the column in which they should be entered, and I 
wrote them under the appropriate heading on the board. This chart 
was later copied, typed, and used for exhibit. Two headings proved 
quite inadequate, and the finished chart boasted six. The first was 
headed ‘‘Colloquial,” and under this we put terms that were slightly 
out-moded and quite commonly used—not, I’m afraid, according to 
the dictionary’s label of ‘“‘colloquial” but colloquial to most of the 
boys and therefore to me. It included ‘“‘bonehead,” “bookworm,” 
“crab,” “looney’’—and who are we to pass upon the status of terms 
like these? Only time will tell. Next was our ‘‘Forceful, Expressive’’ 
column—and it was not our longest list. It was headed most appro- 
priately by the two-syllables that say so much for us all lately: 
“QO. K.” I will mention only a few others: “high hat,’ “double 
cross,” ‘‘cagey,” “smooth,” “burned me up,” “‘sissie,” ‘““dumb’’—all 
living up to our requirements—a figure of speech, and an expressive 
one. Next came the longest column, “‘Vulgar, Coarse, Undesirable”’; 
and here was my chance (and theirs) to take a death blow at “Shut 
up,” “guy,” “lid,” “neck,” “Oh yeah,” and several others. Next 
came ‘‘Meaningless,”’ a column of terms which, so far as we could 
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see, had no relation to the thought or object they stood for; here 
were “nerts,”’ “kidding,” ‘“‘swell,”’ “Oh boy,” “for crying out loud,”’ 
“buck,” “‘and how.” I left it to them whether or not they wanted to 
clutter their speech with “meaningless” expressions. Then came a 
column we called “Specialized,” and here they would have gone on 
for hours if I hadn’t called a halt. It seems there is slang enough 
peculiar to gangsters, baseball teams, race tracks, restaurants, and 
all the sports and trades extant to fill several volumes. We men- 
tioned a few: “rod” (a gun), “skirt” (a girl), “‘pineapple”’ (a bomb), 
“up the river” (to Sing Sing), ‘““K. O.”’ (a knock-out). We finished 
not lamely, I hope, but honestly—with a column of expressions we 
couldn’t decide about. Class opinion was divided; and, while some of 
them seemed forceful figures of speech, we couldn’t quite picture 
them issuing from our Aunt Jane’s lips. We called it ‘Unclassified 
or Undecided,” and it contained “chisel,” “hit the hay,” ‘‘scram,”’ 
“dopey.” 

The finished chart, while far from complete and perhaps quite in- 
accurate, was quite impressive and attracted large groups about the 
bulletin board. I encouraged their reading and listened with interest 
to their ardent expressions of approval or disappointment at the 
classifications of certain favorites. Their laughter—sometimes a bit 
guilty—and their knowing looks at me as they saw some of their old 
stand-bys condemned were all indicative. At least the chart made 
them think about slang; they found that teachers were not, by any 
means, condemning all slang, and none without reason; and the boys 
who made the chart and worked out their standards with me dis- 
covered that slang is by no means unrelated to the English classroom 
but, when carefully selected, is the living, breathing expression of 
today’s thoughts and may become the accepted and classic form for 
tomorrow’s. 


















































THE BATTLE OF THE BOOK$: 
A NEW CAMPAIGN 
GEORGE J. BECKER 


The battle of the ancients and the moderns, old as the Renais- 
sance, like that movement never reached its logical issue but lost its 
identity as other conflicts submerged it. The Renaissance was en- 
gulfed by the partisan conceptions of Humanism which it engen- 
dered; the battle of the books—the conflict between the ancients and 
the moderns—continued much longer but was ultimately forgotten 
in the heat of the post-Darwinian struggle between the library and 
the laboratory, when the combined front of all literatures was barely 
adequate to meet the attack of science. The tacit alliance which has 
continued is no solution of the original problem; at least it has been 
made on no clear terms. This we have come to see with painful 
clearness in recent years as we have striven to construct a system of 
education which will parallel our social structure. If we no longer 
emphasize the classics of Greece and Rome, we do teach, with a 
faith as robust as that which possessed the great Humanists of the 
sixteenth century, the classics of nineteenth-century England and 
America, and we are bewildered because education is not the panacea 
we had hoped it would be for the evils which beset us. 

I do not challenge the greatness of the English and American clas- 
sics of the last century. I do not challenge their power to minister to 
the spirit and to inform the mind of man today. That is their in- 
alienable right as classics. I do not even challenge the advisability 
of teaching them in the schools, provided that they are introduced at 
a point where the antecedent curriculum has made understanding of 
them possible. But I do wish to raise a question, and perhaps to ven- 
ture an answer. If we accept the theory of educational parallelism 
and determine that literature shall be one of the instruments by 
which we attempt to secure this parallelism, are we not violating the 
very principle we have set out to secure by teaching these classics 
of a century ago, no matter how great they may be in their own 
right? In other words, if to the great bulk of our students in the sec- 
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ondary schools we are teaching life through literature in the hope of 
thus bringing them en rapport with the guiding ideas and ideals of the 
world in which they are to act, are we not guilty of the grossest an- 
achronism in confronting them with the ideas and ideals of their 
great-grandparents? This issue is brought clearly before us in H. A. 
Overstreet’s recent book, We Move in New Directions, in which the 
author pleads for a changed mentality through right education. He 
points out that tool subjects serve the purpose of individual sur- 
vival, while cultural subjects are for group survival. Of the latter, 
the most powerful, history and literature, are all too likely to sup- 
port the cultural scheme in which the child finds himself. That is a 
sufficiently serious evil, but even more pernicious, in his opinion, is 
the tendency actually to cause pupils to regress in their social think- 
ing by confronting them with social concepts of another and a for- 
tunately past day. 

Thus we may well ask ourselves: Does modern literature show a 
marked change in social attitudes—so marked that insistence on 
older works does involve a regression? An adequate answer to this 
question would demand a comparison so elaborate, so intricate, and 
so protracted that probably by the time conclusions were reached 
they would already be out of date. In default of this, I believe that 
some guidance may be gained from a more casual comparison of im- 
portant novels of the last two years with those of the preceding cen- 
tury, for it is only the most obvious changes with which we need here 
be concerned. 

We are told repeatedly that we have come to the end of the era of 
rugged individualism. Literature for some years past has, as a mat- 
ter of fact, been the harbinger of these tidings, if I read the contrast 
between the two groups of novels rightly. I do not mean to say that 
the individualistic point of view is not present in the novel of today 
or that it will completely disappear from the novel of tomorrow, but 
I do mean that it is no longer omnipresent. It is not too much to say 
that the hero of the Victorian novel is patterned after the knight- 
errant, wandering through the kindly landscape of life, jousting with 
all evilcomers, overcoming obstacles, gaining the desired prize in the 
end or dying gloriously in his quest for it. Society is subordinate to 
the man-hero and presents no drama or truth in its own right. Even 
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the great Victorian social writers maintain this point of view. Dick- 
ens, no matter what he accomplished in ameliorating social condi- 
tions, conceives of life as the interplay of good and bad individuals. 
In fact, the only one of these earlier novels which is at all concerned 
with social entities is Cranford, but Mrs. Gaskell clearly conceives of 
society as composed of a group of kindly eccentrics. The majority of 
serious modern novels, however, no longer allow the individual to 
dominate. Such a book as Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Gipsy Waggon pre- 
sents a telling example of this, and Fallada’s Little Man, What Now? 
another. Even the books which present the individual for his own 
sake integrate his actions with social forces. Witness the sprawling 
intricacies of Anthony Adverse. 

The immediate consequence of this shift and proof of it is a de- 
cided change in the concept of the hero. He is no longer the Tambur- 
laine in dress clothes which the English novel inherited from Eliza- 
bethan tragedy; he is not endowed to a superhuman degree with 
either good or bad qualities. The novel no longer minimizes the latter 
in favor of the former, or rather it has ceased to differentiate between 
the very, very good and the very, very bad, which was the basis of 
the false dichotomy of melodrama. Yes, our modern heroes are a sorry 
group of morons in comparison with Adam Bede, David Copperfield, 
Robert and Louis Moore (in Shirley), Pendennis, and Richard Fever- 
el, to mention only a few of the famous. They are never knights in 
gleaming armor; at best they are gifted with superior energy. For 
example, George Rood and Fred Sinden in Glass and Gipsy Waggon 
are commonplace farm laborers; Hans Pinneborg in Little Man is a 
decidedly average representative of the white-collar class. Myron 
Weagle in Lewis’ Work of Art is distinguished only by his consuming 
interest in the hotel business. Walter Haigh, the hero of Phyllis 
Bentley’s A Modern Tragedy, is a dupe and a moral coward. More- 
over, whereas the Victorian wife or sweetheart was endowed with 
unbelievable strength in those rather negative qualities allowed her, 
the wives of these men are ordinary women, futile, narrow, unimagi- 
native, each in her own way. 

This change in the concept of the hero and heroine is of utmost im- 
portance. It represents an awakening to the actualities of life and 
an attempt to convert ideals into workable terms. It means some- 
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thing for the youth of the land to realize that human beings are 
doomed to wear motley all their lives and that such motley is not a 
matter of externals only but goes to the core so that the soul itself 
is pied. Only through such realization can proper adjustment be 
made or the establishment of proper ideals be possible. It is high 
time that we were discussing with the children in our schools what is 
to be done with Fred Sinden and Walter Haigh rather than eulogiz- 
ing in set terms Adam Bede and Richard Feverel, whom God turned 
out ready-made. 

The most radical change reflected by the contemporary novel, to 
my mind, is the emergence of the concept of flux in social organiza- 
tion. With the older novel the social order seemed timeless. Wars, 
advances in industrial technique, ups-and-downs of the stock ex- 
change—none of these could disturb the serenity of life; yet change 
was taking place. We are made acutely aware of this in Shirley, for 
example, when hand laborers destroy machinery which they believe 
responsible for unemployment, but never is there a suggestion that 
the present order must pass away and something else take its place. 
Turbulence was all around the earlier novelists, but they persisted in 
a steady faith in the continuance of the status quo. A nostalgia comes 
to one who reads these novels, a feeling similar to the longing for 
serenity evoked by the stately and untroubled measures of the Boc- 
cherini minuet or a Mozart symphony. These conditions are gone 
forever, and while music recalls them to us most poignantly, it is the 
novel which gives us the most concrete evidence of the change. 

The ominous note of insecurity which penetrates many of these 
modern works is not merely the result of transient economic diff- 
culties. It goes deeper than that, emanating from a none too joyous 
acceptance of the cult of change. Two recent English novels give a 
convenient illustration of this. Gipsy Waggon shows in the life of 
Fred Sinden the breakdown of the age-old British agricultural sys- 
tem. Men whose families had been attached to the same locality and 
the same job for generations find the old roots roughly broken off. 
They must give up home, occupation, and pride of work, to roam 
aimlessly over the country seeking a livelihood and living in gipsy 
fashion. Thus is the most stable converted to the most unstable. At 
the same time the landed class, the masters, face the same upheaval; 
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they are forced one by one to sell ancestral properties, which are 
quickly broken up into lots for real estate projects. The companion 
work which completes this picture is Galsworthy’s One More River, 
in which change and insecurity are shown undermining the estab- 
lished habits and values of the higher gentry and professional classes. 
And with it all the open or tacit inquiry: What of the future? A 
question never asked in the nineteenth century, when Providence 
and Manifest Destiny conspired to bring all things to their good and 
appointed ends! 

It may be well to digress here for a moment to point out the dan- 
ger of sheer misinformation’s being gathered from anachronistic 
novels. To take but one example, the England of the Victorian novel 
leads a social life of unexampled ease and splendor. Every commu- 
nity has its squire or its member of the minor aristocracy, who ap- 
parently holds continuous open house, so that the social life of a well- 
to-do Englishman represents a progress of Queen Elizabeth on a 
smaller scale. That the England of today is by no means like this we 
know from the long series of social studies by John Galsworthy, 
which show the highly unstable state of fortune of these people, the 
financial shifts to which they are put, and the rapid crumbling of 
the old order. It seems clear enough that our first responsibility is 
to show life as it is lived, not to present idealized pictures of a bygone 
social order. With the greater part of our charges no doubt we will 
do well to complete that task without risking more, since only for a 
few will the older works present more than a meaningless kaleido- 
scope of queer costumes and queerer concepts. 

Turning now to the sphere of particular social ideas and practices, 
we are confronted with myriad attitudes worthy of examination. It 
is here that we are most likely to be led astray in this investigation, 
because it is here that human behavior is most variable and generali- 
zation most dangerous. Evidence of change in respect to two major 
topics is so clear as to be inescapable, however. The institutions of 
the family and of religion are primary in any society, but the attitude 
toward them has changed. In regard to the former, frankness has 
replaced reticence. Lucy and Richard sat at breakfast on the Isle of 
Wight with a formidable array of eggs before them; such symbols the 
life-force was allowed. Hetty Sorel was impregnated by Arthur 
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Donnithorne, but the fact was merely implicit in the subsequent 
turn of events. Today there is no such side-stepping. Hot, pal- 
pitating desire is presented in its own image, not played around by 
circumlocution and euphemism; taboos have been removed and im- 
portant subjects are treated with the honesty demanded by their 
importance. The result, one cannot help feeling, is much more so- 
cially healthful than the older attitude. The family, consequently, is 
no longer considered an unchangeable unit. Divorce, infidelity, mar- 
riage without love, love without marriage—all take their place as 
attempted solutions of a difficult problem. Emphasized above all is 
the need for mutual helpfulness rather than for blind obedience to an 
inexorable code. And it is significant that while the older novel was 
likely to follow the lovers through courtship and end the story with 
their marriage, the modern novel begins with, or shortly after, mar- 
riage and studies the subsequent adjustments and problems that 
arise. 

For religion few words will suffice. As an institution it has faded 
out of the picture. The church plays an amazingly large part in the 
social life of nineteenth-century England, if we are to judge from the 
standard novelists, even excluding Trollope, whose special field was 
church society. The modern novel for the most part ignores the 
church. In Dorothy Canfield’s Bonfire we do find an Anglo-Catholic 
clergyman of importance, but the scene is a Vermont backwater. 
Perhaps the only other professional man of God whom one is likely 
to encounter in his current reading is Uncle Hilary in One More 
River, and his vocation seems to be social work rather than institu- 
tionalized religion. 

In view of the foregoing evidence, however superficial it may be 
judged to be, we must conclude that if we are to use literature in the 
high school as a means of social orientation, we must emphasize 
products of our own day. We may well regret that many a lad and 
girl shall not come into the full heritage which the ages have pre- 
pared for him, but it is better that we do one task well than leave 
two imperfectly achieved. 














THE ENGLISH LABORATORY 
JUANITA SMALL PECK 


To most of us a laboratory spells test tubes and Bunsen burners, 
explosions and sulphurous smells, experiments and discoveries. My 
ideal English laboratory will lack the Bunsen burners and sul- 
phurous smells, but it will probably more than once be the scene of 
explosions; and I shall bow my head in sorrow and defeat if the ex- 
periments enacted there fail to result in discoveries valuable both to 
the pupil and his teacher. 

In equipping this ideal English workshop, this laboratory, I shall 
ask first for a small stage situated at one end of the room, with cur- 
tains that can be opened and closed without difficulty. Off the 
stage, I shall want two small dressing-rooms, one for the boys and 
one for the girls. Another room, perhaps just a cupboard, will be 
used to store costumes and properties. For the plays that we shall 
work out from our literature courses, simple scenery and stage sets 
will be built and painted by members of the English classes. The 
costumes will be made in co-operation with the sewing classes, and 
will, as time goes on, accumulate so that eventually our wardrobe 
will be ample, if not costly. Properties and scenery not provided for 
by the English classes themselves will be built in co-operation with 
the manual-training department. The art department will help us to 
design our costumes, scenery, and sets.*? 

Near our stage will stand a phonograph and a cabinet containing 
records of some of the glorious music which has been inspired by lit- 
erature. These records may be used by the music department as 
well.’ 

Besides these musical records, we shall have recordings of passages 
from Shakespearean plays? by artists whose voices and diction will 
give pupils a chance to feel the sweep and beauty of lines which are 
made meaningless and feeble by the students (and _toe_often, alas, 
by the teacher also). Bringing Shakespeare to boys and girls who are 


* For references see end of article. 
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required to read his plays, with never a chance to see them properly 
acted—or, for that matter, acted at all—is one of the most vital uses 
of the phonograph. We, who have heard a great actor breathing 
life into noble lines, know beyond any doubt that never again to us 
can those lines be dull and lifeless. 

Up to this point the description of the laboratory sounds like that 
of a literary workshop only. But it will be much more than that. 
We shall learn not only to appreciate great literature by participat- 
ing in it, by acting it, and by hearing it; but we shall learn, also, to 
express ourselves in speech and writing. 

In conjunction with our phonograph, we shall have facilities for 
the making of our own records,‘ so that when a pupil rises to make a 
speech to the class his every ‘“‘and-a, uh, er, ah,’”’ his grammatical 
errors, all his familiar evil spirits, will be imprisoned on the wax disk. 
Then later, in the privacy of the empty room, without even the 
teacher to hear, he may return, place the record of his speech on the 
phonograph, hear himself as his audience heard him, and make the 
good resolutions congruous with such circumstances. This procedure 
will, I feel positive, insure a much more serious attempt to correct 
those bad habits of speech which seem merely rather amusing peca- 
dillos when brought to his attention by his classmates or his long- 
suffering teacher. 

Radios are already part of the standard equipment of many mod- 
ern schools, and their value is so universally recognized as a force in 
education that it is unnecessary here to state the numerous ways in 
which the radio will enrich the study of almost every subject, from 
the social science courses to the art and music departments. Our 
ideal English workshop will of course contain a radio.‘ 

At intervals around the room we shall find tables equipped with 
blotters, ink, pens, and paper, so that no lack of tools can be an ex- 
cuse for leaving unwritten the story or poem simmering in the stu- 
dent brain. Typewriters will be provided for those pupils whose 
muse responds best to the click of the keys. And in an inconspicuous 
corner will stand a mimeograph, invaluable as teacher aid in running 
off units of work, directions, quiz questions, passages to be memo- 
rized, and the like. 

In our teaching of both branches of English—composition and 
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literature—we shall find a moving-picture machine or a lantern, or 
both, very valuable. The motion picture has been frowned on too 
long by too many English teachers, who have failed to realize that 
it is the only manifestation of the dramatic art with which many 
pupils come in contact. With the development of the motion pic- 
ture has come the dramatization of many books and stories which 
even the most hypercritical English teacher could feel comfortable in 
recommending to her students. The alert teacher will see here an op- 
portunity to integrate school work with the life and recreation of 
her pupils and will not miss any chance to point out to them those 
motion pictures which are worth while.® In the case of many such 
pictures, valuable study-guides have been provided and may be had 
for the asking.’ 

Besides recommending good plays to her students, the teacher will 
find it possible, if her laboratory contains a motion-picture machine 
and screen, to bring motion pictures to her students in the classroom, 
correlating the choice of pictures with the subject being studied. 
Many of these pictures will be old films and may be rented for very 
little. The expense of renting them might be met by showing them 
in the assembly hall to the whole school for a very small admission 
charge. Many motion picture companies sell stills, that is, photo- 
graphs of scenes in the motion picture, reasonably.* How much rich- 
er would be the experience of pupils studying Ivanhoe or The Lady of 
the Lake or the Merchant of Venice if they might see a motion picture 
of the classic, authentically costumed, and ably acted, in suitable 
settings! 

If motion pictures are out of the question because of the original 
expense of a motion-picture machine, or for any other reason, a lan- 
tern will be a good substitute; and if one is lucky enough to have a 
daylight projector, its possibilities for work in composition, as well 
as literature, will be numerous. One obvious use for such a machine 
is the showing of student themes for class discussion and revision, 
thus eliminating tedious and unsatisfactory board work. Oral themes 
would come alive both for the speaker and his audience if pictures 
illustrating his talk were shown as he spoke. Slides? illustrating al- 
most any of the classics may be rented, purchased outright, or made 
by teachers and pupils themselves. Many companies are now man- 
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ufacturing a type of projector’® which will use interchangeably lan- 
tern slides, illustrations from books" and magazines, post cards” and 
photographs. Such a machine will serve to bring to all the pupils 
simultaneously pictures” illustrating and enlivening the works which 
they are studying. 

I have implied that our laboratory would be furnished with chairs 
and tables rather than stationary desks. Near the bookcases filled 
with good books," both classic and modern, will be placed comfort- 
able chairs where pupils who have finished their tasks may take their 
ease while they sail the seas of romance and adventure. A magazine 
rack will contain those magazines which boys and girls enjoy most.* 

A stand will hold a large globe upon which our vicarious travelers 
may trace the paths of their heroes and heroines as they go up and 
down the world, and placed conveniently near will be a good atlas. 

Upon the walls will hang literary maps,” brightly colored and 
challenging—many of them the work of the students themselves. 
Brilliant posters’? of far, strange places, furnished by steamship and 
railroad companies will decorate the walls, also, stirring the imagina- 
tion of the stodgiest student. 

So that the imagination may be bolstered by exact knowledge, we 
shall find several unabridged dictionaries on convenient stands 
placed strategically about the room; and a shelf of handbooks and 
manuals dealing with the awful mysteries of punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, sentence structure, spelling, and good usage will be easily ac- 
cessible. 

Filing cabinets to which students have access will contain their 
written work and cumulative reading records, and a long bulletin 
board at one side of the room will contain a frequently changed dis- 
play of the finest work done by the pupils. A smaller bulletin board 
near the door will be used by the teacher for displaying notices and 
materials illustrating the matters in hand. 

A few good pictures on the walls, flowers and plants on the tables, 
and curtains at the windows will do much toward dispelling the 
grimly utilitarian aspect of the classroom, without at all detracting 
from its actual usefulness. And the aura of chalk dust which hangs 
odorously about all schoolrooms may be banished by curtains which 
can be drawn across blackboards when the boards are not in use. 
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Thus far, the apparatus we have provided for our workroom has 
been, with the single exception of the mimeograph, for the pupils. It 
would be unfair to leave the room unfurnished with tools for the 
teacher, such as good handbooks, literature texts, composition texts, 
books of classical mythology, books of methods in the teaching of 
English, and professional magazines. 

Such a completely equipped laboratory as has been here described 
may be an impossibility in most schools at this time of retrenchment, 
and one can imagine the shock to the already overstrained nerves of 
school-board members if they should be asked to fit out such a work- 
shop in its entirety right now. Nevertheless, utopian as our ideal 
seems at present, it is entirely possible that many schools can begin 
to accumulate equipment, and that alert English teachers will col- 
lect much of the material that is free or low-priced. 

English is an important subject: it is accorded more time than 
any other school subject. That this allowance of time is not exces- 
sive will be conceded by every person who stops to think that Eng- 
lish is the cne subject which every boy and girl uses constantly as a 
tool in his everyday living, whenever he speaks or writes—a sub- 
ject which will, every English teacher hopes, open the way to sane, 
wholesome, and altogether pleasurable recreation in this world of 
swiftly increasing leisure. In view of the amount of time given to 
English, does it seem unfair to ask that its classroom be at least as 
well equipped as are those for such subjects as physics, chemistry, 
home economics, general science, and manual training? 

Our English laboratory would, we feel sure, greatly advance the 
essential object of our work in literature: “. .. . to appeal to the 
developing sensibilities of adolescence so as to lead to eager and ap- 
preciative reading of books of as high an order as is possible for the 
given individual, to the end of both present and future development 
of his character and the formation of the habit of turning to good 
books for companionship in hours of leisure; to stimulate the imagi- 
nation and emotional faculties of the pupil to a degree comparable to 
the development of his reasoning powers in his other school work; to 
broaden the mental experience by supplying a sympathetic acquaint- 
ance with scenes in various geographical sections and with historical 
periods of the world; to fix in memory a considerable body of suitable 
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poetry and prose which shall serve throughout life as a source of 


(p. 45 of Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools, James 


Fleming Hosic, Chairman National Joint Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of English in the Secondary Schools. Bulletin, 1917, No. 2, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C.). 


REFERENCES AND SOURCES OF MATERIALS 


1. Play production: 
a) Guide to Play Selection by Milton Smith. Published by D. Appleton- 


Century Co., 35 West Thirty-second Street, New York City, 1934. $1.25. 
A descriptive index of plays for production by schools, colleges, and little the- 
aters. The indexes show the type of play, the royalty, number of characters, play- 
ing time, number and kinds of sets, number of actors and actresses. The descrip- 
tive list gives a brief summary of the plot, a critical comment, price, publisher, 
and other important data. A reference list is given of 89 anthologies in which 
plays that are mentioned in the Guide appear. A bibliography on play-pro- 
ducing, acting, costuming, makeup, etc., is included. 
Play Production Made Easy by Mabel Foote Hobbs. Published by 
National Recreation Society, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 1933. 
$0.50. 

Definite and helpful suggestions for methods of production, makeup, and 
costuming. 

The Stage and the School by K. A. Ommanney. Published by Harper 
Bros., 49 East Thirty-third Street, New York City, 1932. $1.48. 

Presents three phases of drama: appreciation, interpretation, and produc- 
tion. Book is adapted to classroom use. Selected plays for high-school produc- 
tion. Pages 383-94 list about 360 plays. Bibliography, pages 395-418. 

Plays for Young People by Florence Marsh. Published by Allyn & Bacon 
Co., 11 East Thirty-sixth Street, New York City, 1931. $0.80. 

Plays adapted from literature: Robin Hood, Kidnapped, Bishop’s Silver 
Candlesticks, Rip Van Winkle, Captain John Smith and Pocahontas, Rumple- 
stiltskin, Taming of the Shrew, Merry Wives of Windsor, Comedy of Errors. 
Literature Dramatized by Mildred A. Butler. Published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York City, 1926. $1.00. 

Nineteen one-act plays which are adapted from literature and tie in nicely 
with required reading. 

Short Plays from Great Stories by Roland English Hartley and C. M. 
Power. Published by Macmillan, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
1928. $1.20. 

Plays adapted from: The Necklace, Two of Them, Wee Willie Winkie, The 

Substitute, and other classics. 
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g) Creative Dramatics by Winifred Ward. Published by D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., 1930. $2.25. 

Many helpful suggestions. A carefully selected list of plays. 

h) Short Scenes from Shakespeare by Isabel M. Gray. Published by Mac- 
millan. 1929. $1.60. 

i) Forty Minute Plays from Shakespeare, edited by Fred Barker. Published 
by Macmillan. 1924. $0.80. 

Twelve playlets taken from eleven of the plays. Chapters on ‘Dramatic 
Presentation of the Plays” and ‘Notes for Playing Each of the Plays” are in- 
cluded. 

. Music: 

a) Educational Catalog of Victor Records for Home, School and College; also 
The Victrola in Correlation with English and American Literature. Victor 
Talking Machine Co., Educational Dept., Camden, New Jersey. Free. 


b 


—S 


“Music and the English Classics’’ by L. H. Mortinson in the English 
Journal (High School Edition), December, 1932, p. 837. 


c) “A Project in the Correlation of Music and Literature’ by Sister Marion 
in the Tri-State English Notes, Vol. VI, No. 5 (February, 1929). Address 
George E. Teter, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Single 
copy, $0.15. 

Full account of the development and growth of the unit of work, with pro- 
grams, bibliographies, and provision for varying levels of ability. 

d) “The Twin Arts” by Max J. Herzberg in the English Journal, Novem- 

ber, 1924, pp. 619-20. 

A richly detailed discussion of the relationship between music and poetry 
with lists of literary and musical compositions similar in type or theme. 
People and Music by Thomasine C. McGehee. Published by Allyn & 
Bacon Co., 11 East Thirty-sixth Street, New York City, 1929. $1.40. 


i) 


Includes lists of Victor and Columbia records, many of which are based on 
selections required in English courses. 

g) “Correlation of Music with Literature’ by Jessie L. Thompson in the 
English Journal, September, 1921. 


Outline of music to be used with English through four years of high school. 
A list of records classified by classics is given. 


h 


— 


“Published Shakespeare Music’”’ by Loraine Williams in the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, Vol. XIX, No. 4 (November, 1933), pp. 503, 513. 
Single copy, $0.75. 

A compilation of published music based on Shakespearean plays and written 
by better-known composers. Includes operas, incidental music, and musical 
settings. 
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3. Recordings of Shakespeare’s plays: 

a) Shakespearean Recital by Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson. The Grama- 

phone Shop, 18 East Forty-eighth Street, New York City. $4.00. 
Consists of four records, including portions of plays and an appreciation of 

Shakespeare. 

b) Shakespearean Series, recorded by John Gielgud. The Linguaphone 
Institute of America, 10 East Forty-third Street, New York City. 
$15.00. 


4. Some of the firms from whom voice recording instruments may be pur- 

chased: 

a) Amplion Voice Recording Products, 38 West Twenty-first Street, New 
York City. 

b) Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp., Recording Division, 270 West Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 

c) Speak-o-Phone Recording Studios, Inc., 201 West Forty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 

d) Linguaphone Institute of America, 10 East Forty-third Street, New 
York City. 


5. The radio as an educative adjunct: 
a) Teacher’s Manual and Classroom Guide for Education by Radio by Alice 





Keith, broadcasting director. Published by American School of the Air, | 
485 Madison Avenue, New York. Free. 
b) Radio in the Classroom by C. M. Koon. Published by United States | 


Office of Education, Washington, D.C. Available for a few cents. 
Outline of a course for teachers, with full bibliography by the senior special- 
ist in education by radio of the United States Office of Education. 


6. Worth-while motion pictures and motion-picture appreciation: 
a) Motion Pictures for Instruction by A. P. Hollis. Published by D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., 35 West Thirty-second Street, New York City. $3.00. 
Discusses the pedagogy of instruction by means of motion pictures. Lists, 
describes, and classifies over 1,500 educational films particularly well-suited to 
classroom use, and lists the organizations from which they may be obtained. 


b) “The School and Screen,” a department of the magazine Motion Picture 
Herald, reviews, each week, films which have educational significance. 
c) The Parents’ Magazine, ‘Family Movie Guide” section. 114 East 
Thirty-second Street, New York City. Single copy, $0.25. 

“Selected Motion Pictures,’ Motion Picture Review for December 1, 
1933. Ask for the latest edition. Printed and distributed through the 
courtesy of Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 


Inc., 28 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. 
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e) Selected Book-Films, compiled by the Better Films National Council of 
the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures for Book Week, Edu- 
cation Week, and Year-Round Book Film Tie-Ups, co-operating with 
the National Association of Book Publishers. Published by the National 
Board of Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. $0.10. 

A list of about 150 pictures adapted from books and published plays, and 
pictures with an educational value suitable for book-film tie-ups. Published 
annually. Contains story films with book sources from those pictures selected 
by the Review Committees of the National Board, and also other films and 
short subject material which can be correlated with school subjects. 


How To Appreciate Motion Pictures by Edgar Dale. Published by Mac- 
millan Co., 1933. $1.20. 

A manual of motion-picture criticism prepared for high-school students. 
Choosing the Movie by Mary Allen Abbott, in Educational Method, No- 
vember, 1933, p. 80. 


7. Study guides to photoplays: 








a) Study guides for the following photoplays made by the Committee on 
Photoplay Appreciation of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
William Lewin, chairman: 

1. Rasputin and the Empress 

. The Son-Daughter 

. Smilin’ Through 

. Madame Butterfly 

. Robbers’ Roost 
. Fugitive from a Chain Gang 
. Maedchen in Uniform 
. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
. Tess of the Storm Country 
. Tom Brown of Culver 

11. Alice in Wonderland 

Address William Lewin, 125 Lincoln Avenue, Newark, New Jersey, chair- 

man of the Committee, for any of the above-mentioned study-guides. 


Oo Os Aum SW Ww 


ne 
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Study guide for the screen production of Emperor Jones by William 
Lewin and Max Herzberg. Published by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 
In the Days of Chivalry: Teaching Aids to Accompany the Film by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. Hollywood, California. 
$0.50. 

Much information and many suggestions and teaching devices included 
which would be helpful in the teaching of stories of chivalry, whether or not the 
film were used. 
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8. Stills taken from the following pictures may be obtained from Motion Pic- 


ture Producers and Distributors of America. 469 Fifth Avenue, New York 


City: 
Berkeley Square Voltaire 
Cavalcade Emperor Jones 
Cradle Song Private Life of Henry VIII 
Eskimo Queen Christina 
Little Women Pilgrimage 
Night Flight The Power and the Glory 
S.0.S. Iceberg The Wrecker 
. Slides: 


a) Eastman Educational Slide Co., Iowa City, Iowa. Complete list of 
slides sent free. (Slides cannot be rented.) 

b) Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange, 804 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Catalogue free. 

c) Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Leaflet listing 
slides free. 

d) Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, New York. Catalog free. 

e) Thompson Publishing Co., Syracuse, New York. Catalog $0.25. 

f) Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc., 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Send for free copies of the catalogue Teachers’ Guide 
and Vol. XV, Literary Subjects. 

Can supply almost any subject of school interest. Include such subjects as 
Black Beauty, Christmas Carol, Evolution of the Book, The Book in the Making, 
etc. 

g) International Artprints, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. Variety 

of subjects in art, history, the sciences, and literature. Catalogues 

loaned on request. 

“Directions for Making Lantern Slides,’ Visual Instruction News, 

January, 1932. Bureau of Visual Instruction, University Extension 

Division, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. $0.25. 

Simple directions for making and preparing different kinds of lantern slides. 


h 


— 


. Lanterns: 


a) Spencer Lens Company, 19 Du Pont Street, Buffalo, New York. 
Lanterns of various types for classroom use. One model for opaque material 
only. Others for slides only. More expensive models in which opaque material, 
film slides, or glass slides may be used. 
b) Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
A Keystone Daylight Lantern eliminates the necessity of a darkened room 
for classroom projection. 
c) Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
A Trans-Lux Projector reproduces clearly and brilliantly photographs, post- 
cards, book and magazine illustrations. 
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d) Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Park Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 
Model K.R.F., Baloptican Daylight Projector Combination, projects both 
opaque objects and lantern slides with instant interchange between the two. 
e) Cambridge Botanical Supply Co., Waverly, Massachusetts. 


Combined baloptican, junior model, shows both opaque materials and slides. 


. Illustrated editions of high-school classics by E. M. Fitzroy. American 


Library Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. $0.75. 


. Post cards: 


a) John Clapperton, “Fir Knowe,”’ Galtonside, Melrose, Roxburyshire, 
Scotland. 

A good collection of cards of Scotland for $1,00. Subjects include: “The 

Scott Country,” “The Burns Country,” “Scenes in the Trossachs—Lady of 
the Lake.” 


b) Drama League of America, 1145 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Two sets of post cards, one in color showing scenes from Shakespeare’s plays. 
Ten subjects in a set, $0.50 a set, or $0.05 for each. 
c) Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Michigan, or 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Descriptive leaflet free. 


Valuable lists of sources for pictures are to be found in the following: 

a) Illustrative Material for Junior and Senior High School Literature by 
K. E. Wheeling and J. A. Hilson. Published by H. W. Wilson & Co., 
957 University Avenue, New York City. 1933. $0.75. 

New edition of a valuable pamphlet, published first in 1923, which indexes 
under authors named materials illustrating their works, including films and 
lantern slides. 


= 


Manual for Use of Pictures in the Teaching of English, Latin, and Greek. 
University Prints, Newton, Massachusetts. $0.25. 

Gives brief chapters on the use of pictures in teaching literature and in 
teaching description. The main body of the pamphlet is given to lists of pic- 
tures, arranged under the titles of the books required for the college-entrance 
requirements in English. Another list gives pictures to be used in teaching 
description. 

c) Government Publications Useful to Teachers, compiled by E. E. Windes 
(Bulletin No. 23 [1924]). United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Superintendent of Documents. $0.10. 

Lists pictures, lantern slides, and motion-picture films obtainable from 


government departments. 


d 


— 


“More Illustrative Material for High School Literature” by Dora V. 
Smith in the English Journal, February, 1924, pp. 191-200. 


Names, addresses, and prices for pictures and postal cards. 
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e) Enriched Teaching of English by M. N. Woodring and R. T. Benson. 
Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1927. $1.00. 

Source book for teachers of English, listing chiefly free and low-cost illus- 
trative and supplementary material. 


Literary Readings for Pupils: 

a) Inexpensive editions of books: see pages 3 and 4 in The Guide to Good 
Reading. Published by the National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois. $0.15. 

b) Books for the Browsing Corner of a High School Library: Some Illustrated 
Editions of Classics in English and World Literature by Mabel Williams 
in Wilson Bulletin, May, 1923. 

c) Illustrated Editions of Children’s Books, compiled by Elva S. Smith. 
Carnegie Library. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1923. 

Aselected list of beautiful editions of children’s classics and standard stories. 
Publishers and prices given. Annotated. 


Magazines: 

a) Magazines for Children, compiled by the Children’s Book Committee 
of the Child Study Association of America. Child Study Association of 
America, Inc., 221 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. $0.05. 

A selected annotated list of children’s magazines arranged according to 
“Recreational Interests,”’ “Special Interests,” “Hobbies,” and “Current In- 
terests.” 


b) “Magazines Which High School Pupils Read” by H. O. Severance in the 
School Review, October, 1926, pp. 587-90. Published by the Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. $0.30 a copy. 

An investigation conducted in a Missouri school. 


Literary maps: 

a) Decorative maps. A list on page 409 in Wilson’s Bulletin, February, 
1932. H. W. Wilson Company, 972 University Avenue, New York City. 
$0.20 a copy. 

6) Picture maps published by the Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. $0.50 apiece. 

Large maps in bold outline, each about 30X50 inches. Decorated with 
sketches. A separate insert sheet contains about twenty more pictures to be 
cut out and pasted on map. 


c) “Map of American Literature Showing Points of Interest with Back- 
Grounds and Facts That Influenced American Writers,’ compiled and 
drawn by M. R. Klein. Obtained through the Palmer Co., 120 Boylston 

Street, Boston, Massachusetts. $1.50. 
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d) Literary, decorative, and historical maps. William G. Johnston Co., 


343-45 Boulevard of Allies, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


“Literary Map of the British Isles,” 2538 inches. 3 colors. Macmillan 
Co., 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. $2.50. 

Gives the location of places associated with the lives and works of famous 
authors from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present time. The illustrations, 
literary landmarks, abbeys, castles, villages, and cities are sketched from actual 
drawings and photographs. Two insert maps—one of the Lake Country and 
one of the City of London. 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 
(1) “Booklovers’ Map of America”? by Paul Paine. 22 28 inches. 7 
colors. $2.50. 
A chart of certain landmarks of literary geography. References made 
to the most significant books of all periods of our literature. Nearly 300 
books are mentioned. 


(2) “The Map of Adventures for Boys and Girls” by Paul Paine. 22 28 
inches. 4 colors. $2.50. 


A map of the world on which have been indicated many of the great 
adventures in history and literature. Indicates 150 stories, poems, books of 
biography, travel, trails, voyages, discoveries, and explorations. 


(3 


— 


“Map of America’s Making” by Paul Paine, 22 28 inches. 7 colors. 
$2.50. 

More than 200 references to famous and romantic events in American 
history. Discovery through books. Pioneer and frontier stories. 


(4) Picture maps of Spain, France, and the Holy Land. Each map, 
$2.50. 

“Map of Good Stories.” F. F. Gates, 608 Euclid Avenue, Syracuse, 

New York. $1.15. 


Poster size, accompanied by index. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 2438 
inches. Black and white. Set (not sold separately), $5.00 

1. “Literary Map of Victorian Age and Twentieth Century.” 

. “Foundation of a Nation and a Literature (55 B.c.—1000 A.D.). 
. “Literary History from the Norman Conquest to Eighteenth Century.” 
. “Literary Landmarks of London.” 

. “Literary England of the Eighteenth Century and Romantic Age.” 


” 


mn & W Ww 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Literary Department, 2 Park Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 433314 inches. 5 colors. $2.00. 

A picturesque panorama of the world, which clarifies the contrasting phases 
of its life. 
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17. Where to obtain posters: 
































Free travel posters can be obtained at the following addresses: 

a) Austrian Tourist Information, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

b) German Railroad Information Bureau, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

c) Italian State Railways, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Send $0.50 
postage. 

d) Japanese Government Railways, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

e) Norwegian Government Railways, Travel Bureau, 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

f) Polish-American Chamber of Commerce and Industry in the United 
States, 149 East Sixty-seventh Street, New York City. Charge for 
postage. 

g) Scandinavian-American Line, 27 Whitehall Street, New York City. 

h) The Travel and Industrial Development Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

i) United States Lines, 1 Broadway, New York City. 

j) Panama Mail Steamship Co., 10 Hanover Square, New York City. 

k) Pennsylvania Railroad, Pennsylvania Station, New York City. 


Material charged for— 

a) French Railway Tourist Bureau, 1 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City. Posters $0.50 each. 

b) Great Western Railway of England, 65 Broadway, New York City. 
Posters $0.50 and $0.75 each. 

c) London & North East Railway, 11 West Forty-second Street, New York 
City. Charges about $0.50 and $0.75 each. 


Probably the most exquisite of all the posters. 


d) London, Midland and Scottish Railways of Britain, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
York City. Posters $0.50 and $0.75 each. 

e) The Netherlands Railways, 415 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Set of six posters, $0.50. 

f) Northern Pacific Railway, 560 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Posters 
$0.25 each. 

g) Swedish State Railways, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Posters 

$0.50 each. 
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A BOOK-WEEK PROGRAM FOR THE NINTH GRADE 


In an effort to utilize the material for National Book Week to the ut- 
most advantage, and to induce the pupils in my ninth-grade English 
classes to read more books, I suggested the following plan which, as fol- 
lowed, proved to be the most highly successful project ever carried out in 
our school among the Freshmen. 

Two weeks before November 12 one person was selected from each 
English class to serve on a program committee, one on the decorating 
committee, and one to serve as class chairman. The program and decorat- 
ing committees met together the first time and elected group chairmen to 
direct their work. Each class chairman had to do individual work, so 
there was no necessity for a committee chairman for that group nor for 
more than one meeting. This meeting was given over to a discussion of 
the basic principles of procedure and a few suggestions. A class chairman 
was to be master of ceremonies for a week. He was to be graded on his 
originality of presentation and the skill with which he kept class interest 
alive. He had to arrange the members of his class in groups, allowing a 
maximum amount of time for each person and yet giving each person a 
chance to take part. He had to plan for the extra time that was not taken 
up by the routine program in his class. 

The decorating committee decided to use a tour of the world of books 
for the exhibit, and since it was rather expensive in time and money to 
prepare elaborate posters, they chose to use the blackboard and colored 
chalk for their illustrations. The board was divided into sections and a 
picture representing a book was put into each section. Tom Sawyer, Little 
French Girl, Janice Meredith, All Quiet on the Western Front, Daughter of 
the Samurai, Covered Wagon, Treasure Island, and Lady of the Lake were 
some of the books used. All the books were removed from the teacher’s 
desk and bookcase so that special exhibits of books seldom read and in- 
teresting curios might be put there. 

The program committee suggested the following as individual projects: 


1. Original playlets from well-known books 

2. Impersonations of book characters 

3. Pantomimes 

4. Letters from one book character to another 
765 
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5. Life sketches of authors 

6. Book reviews (the class to guess the name of the book) 

7. Poems to be memorized (chairman’s approval of selection required) 

8. Puppet shows 

g. Original poems to be read 

10. Ballads memorized and sung or played 

11. Selection from a new book read or dramatized 

12. Original theme on how books are made or history of printing 

13. Original playlet on any phase of book store or library work 

14. Debate on some such subject as: Resolved that movies and radio will 
eventually do away with reading for pleasure 


Each member of the program committee presented the project to his 
own class, asked each person to select two of the projects to prepare, and 
kept an accurate record of the subjects chosen by each person. With the 
help of the teacher and class chairman he aided the pupils in discovering 
suitable material for the papers and approved of some of the individual 
subjects which pupils asked to be allowed to prepare. 

At the beginning of the sessions on November 12, informing the stu- 
dents that they would be graded on subject matter, presentation, and 
general conduct, I turned the class over to the chairman. 

The class chairmen had prepared a number of blackboard tricks, jum- 
bled titles, matching contests, book and author guessing contests, sub- 
jects for impromptu speeches and pantomines, and jokes with which to 
keep their classes interested. 

For the entire week every upper classman in the building envied the 
Freshmen in our school. 

LovuIsE FLYNN 
Du Quorn Townsuip HicH ScHOOL 


Du Quo, ILLrNors 


ANOTHER COMPOSITION EXPERIMENT 
During the past year, in seeking new ways for the improvement of com- 
position technique in an “‘enriched”’ group on the ninth-grade level, I hit 
upon the device of having those students who showed superior skill in 
theme-building explain to the class in detail their method of procedure, 
from the first hazy inception of an idea to the completed manuscript. 
Ordinarily I find that the student who is successful in weaving words 
and sentences into exceptionally good theme patterns is the one who not 
only has set about seriously the mastery of skills in the mechanics of writ- 
ing but who also has at his command a rich and varied assortment of ideas 
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and experiences upon which to draw for writing material. The good 
theme-writer, I find, is more mentally awake, more alert to his environ- 
ment, more alive to the human drama around him than the majority of 
his fellows. 

Pooling the results of these informal talks on composition method, I 
observed a certain basic similarity in practically all of them. Some points 
of substantial agreement were: beginning the groundwork of the theme 
the day it was assigned; selecting a subject interesting to the writer and 
potentially interesting to the reader; thinking the subject through care- 
fully and looking up references before any writing is done; shaping up ma- 
terial by first making a rough outline; beginning the first draft, paying no 
attention to sentences or punctuation at this time; going over this rough 
draft critically—changing, adding, deleting, and inserting the simpler 
punctuation marks; putting the work aside for a time, and then another 
revision for the improvement of spelling, punctuation, usage, and sentence 
structure; testing for clearness and directness of expression; reading the 
revised copy to some member of the family for constructive criticism; and 
making final corrections before copying on theme paper. 

As one outcome of these explanations given from time to time, a pupil 
whose composition effort was always a struggle remarked, “I used to think 
writing themes was a gift; now I see that it is the result of hard and careful 
work. I guess we all could do better if we took the assignment more seri- 
ously; and with these good suggestions there is no good reason for not tak- 
ing more interest and doing better. These explanations seem more real 
and are easier to understand than the ones found in our textbook.” 

Some positive gains from this procedure are a more intelligent use of 
punctuation marks, an improvement in sentence structure, a keener de- 
sire to master the mechanics of correct expression, a conscious enlarging of 
the apperceptive mass, and a subsequent enrichment of theme content. 





ERNEST G. BISHOP 
WritiiamM McKINLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





“SUIT THE WORD TO THE ACTION” 

“Must Curfew ring again and the Highwayman forever ‘tlot-tlot’ 
through the darkness to the window of the landlord’s black-eyed daugh- 
ter?”’ “Are there any declamation bureaus whose catalogs I have not 
scoured?”’ ‘Where shall I turn for new material?’ The season of prize 
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speaking is upon us. These and many other questions are on the lips of 
the teacher who has made the annual event her extra-curricular activity. 

The answer to these queries is nearer than the thumbed leaflets of neat 
paragraphs describing ‘‘Big Sister’s Caller” or “Old Barney’s Last Ride.”’ 
In the desk of every student, in his Shakespeare, Scott, Browning, and 
home reading books is unused desirable material, more familiar even than 
the works of abused poets, a thousand times torn to “tatters, to very 
rags.” 

The participant must spend hours in preparation for his part in the 
program. We have blindly said this was worth while, but is it? If he meets 
only third- or sometimes thirtieth-rate people in his study, if the prose is 
mediocre or the poetry artificial, how has he benefited, save in learning to 
open his mouth, which he may do less painfully at a basket-ball game? 
When we have not inflicted upon the helpless pupil “old timers” at whose 
name on the program the audience will groan, we have been guilty of 
passing on trite, ready-made numbers, purchased at thirty-five cents each 
or three for a dollar. 

If during these hours of preparation the contestant discovers that Bill 
Shakespeare is a regular guy who wrote about humans of flesh and blood 
rather than cardboard, if fresh excitement is found in the pages of Jvanhoe 
or lasting, undreamed-of beauty in The Idylls of the King, then he has aug- 
mented his knowledge of good literature as well as strengthened his vocal 
cords. He will come to his English class with a new interest. Further- 
more, he may glimpse an idea for an occupation for that leisure time, an 
ever-increasing menace and an aim for modern educators. 

From the standard, required books selections may be cut and memo- 
rized with a view to central idea, style, and character not before appreci- 
ated. When the student has himself had to choose an incident from a 
novel being studied in class and arrange it for platform use under the 
teacher’s direction, he will have a better understanding of the author’s 
intent than a notebook full of original outlines and sketches could have 
supplied. 

A vigorous five-minute presentation to stir the pulse of any healthy 
high-school boy or girl may be taken from The Taming of the Shrew, Act 
II, Scene 1, where Katharina meets Petruchio for the first time. It can be 
effectively finished, showing the result of Petruchio’s out-Kateing Kate, 
by a few lines from Act IV, Scene 5. The Merchant of Venice may be easily 
dissected into public reading units. 

A further relief from the usual harrowing evening may be in the plan- 
ning of the numbers in relation to each other. Instead of the customary 
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hodgepodge of drama, oratory, humor, and strains of the high school or- 
chestra, why not have a unified program? Why not carry the audience 
through a novel or a play or both, thus relating the contest not only to the 
classroom but the parent as well? The evening will proceed with the sus- 
pense of a continued story and the listener will not be required to obliging- 
ly change his entire attitude of mind at the appearance of each speaker. 

As we try to teach the art of speech let us no longer allow “‘my Captain”’ 
to sink in “‘bleeding drops of red” on the high school stage, followed im- 
mediately by the ““Deacon’s Wonderful One Hoss Shay”! 

BELLE SYLVESTER 
GROTON HiGH SCHOOL 
GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





CHRONOLOGY IN TEACHING ENGLISH 


Early in my teaching of English there occurred to me a simple device 
for instilling a sense of chronology, so obvious that I wonder it has not 
more generally occurred to secondary-school English teachers. This de- 
vice is, briefly, to present the prescribed pieces of literature, each separate 
year, in their chronological order. 

In presenting English literature in chronological order, and relating it 
to its historical background (at least in the years preceding the formal 
study of the history of English literature), it is always the chronology of 
the content of the work—not the age in which the author chanced to find 
himself working—that is considered. For example, in a course so planned, 
Scott’s Talisman would precede Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night; Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream would precede his Julius Caesar. Sup- 
pose the students have been reminded, either in a talk by their teacher or 
more happily through individual research and reports, of the place and 
time in which written history is usually conceived to have begun; suppose 
they have briefly traced the ascendency of one or another nation, east- 
ward from Egypt and northward to Greece, is not this the point for their 
reading of the //iad and the Odessey, if their year’s work is to include these 
epics? Westward the course of empire, and westward the course in Eng- 
lish literature, perhaps to Julius Caesar. But let the teacher of English 
keep the background of history sufficiently in the background. Julius 
Caesar is not taught to illustrate history; history is being introduced to 
place Julius Caesar chronologically. 

Perhaps it is prescribed for the teacher that in a given year he “teach” 
the essays of Stevenson and the “Sir Roger de Coverley Papers”; As You 
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Like It and Silas Marner; The Idylis of the King and The Vicar of Wake- 
field. Still it is not prescribed in what order he shall present them, or that 
it shall not be in chronological order. Let him begin that year with the 
Idylls, and, if he has read to his students or has let them read the first of 
the Puck of Pook’s Hill stories, and then A Centurion of The Thirtieth and 
On The Great Wall, they can picture the confusion into which the Island 
fell, after the Romans’ withdrawal, and the order wrought for a space by 
Arthur. Since the Beowulf, and Chaucer’s Prologue are not on the fore- 
going list, let the teacher next choose As You Like It; then, as The Pil- 
grim’s Progress is not offered, to follow logically in time and reactive view- 
point, and since Milton is not listed for that year, the teacher may pass 
over the seventeenth century (not, however, without making it clear to 
his class that he is passing over it, temporarily); and for the early eight- 
eenth century he may appropriately introduce his students to Sir Roger. 
If he follows this with The Vicar of Wakefield, and follows Goldsmith in 
turn with Silas Marner, may it not help his students to a valuable time- 
sense, to be able to see and remember that the countryside of Sir Roger, 
and the countryside in which the Primroses dwelt, and dealt with the 
wicked Squire Thornton, was the countryside of the eighteenth century? 
And that the countryside of Silas Marner, in which we find even the title 
of squire passing with old Squire Cass, was, in another century, the be- 
ginning of another age? 

The correlation of outside reading and books for study is a fascinating 
subject in itself. Suffice it, that novels of Dickens and Thackeray with a 
Victorian background (and this excludes A Tale of Two Cities, Henry Es- 
mond, and Vanity Fair) would not be earlier assigned in the course we 
here outline. The last on its list of books for study would be Stevenson’s 
essays. 

“Why did you begin English II with Franklin’s Autobiography?” a 
young teacher was asked, and she answered, ‘Because there were more 
copies of it than of anything else in the bookstore.”’ It was an older teach- 
er who said, “I don’t know whether to finish the last term with Scottish 
ballads or Cranford. They take about the same length of time.’’ Could 
it have been a pupil of either of them who announced at the close of a 
year of English, “I have Queen Elizabeth and Queen Anne and Queen 
Victoria all straight and separate’? 


IsABEL UNDERWOOD BLAKE 
LAJOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
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“Q9A6” WRITES A PLAY 


It was one sunny day in February that the bored, dlasé, ill-bred “‘gA6”’ 
filed into class—twenty-three strong—and proceeded to dare me to teach 
them something, for the ninety-sixth time. Long, lanky basket-ball men 
with a predominance of feet; short, stubby football men, who were good 
for nothing else (I thought) ; sophisticated young ladies, more interested in 
mirrors than in English; and four young souls who were the only oasis in 
this desert of inspiration—these were the material of which “‘gA6”’ could 
boast. I never dared hope the announcement I had to make would cause 
the least dent in any of their unimpressionable minds, but “hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” So I bravely took my stand before them 
and explained that all the ninth-grade sections were engaging in a play- 
writing contest. The plays were to be written in class and the two best in 
the opinion of a committee of outside judges were to be produced in assem- 
bly by the classes writing them. I scanned their faces for some sign of re- 
sponse and noticed Gerald stifling a yawn; George was complacently 
watching a fly dance a jig on the inkwell; Mary was picking the nail-polish 
off her nails; and the others bore an expression I neither could nor wanted 
to interpret. Suddenly Florence did the thing—she spoke! The words she 
uttered, by no means encouraging, at least started something. Florence 
said: ‘‘Aw, we can’t write a play; we don’t even have a chance!’’ Some- 
how or other this struck Charles’s fighting spirit right in the ribs, and he, 
to my astonishment and utter joy, explained: ‘I betcha we could!” That 
was the beginning, and right then and there ‘‘g9A6”’ decided to write a play 
that would “knock ’em cold” as Gerald phrased it. Even now I have a 
secret feeling that the class wrote that play to prove to Florence they 
could write a play just because she said they couldn’t. But there the idea 
was conceived—in stress, in doubt, in antagonism; but they were deter- 
mined to write that play! 

What to write about? Everyone tried to talk at once, and all of them 
had inspirations. All the ideas were discussed, criticized, but no conclu- 
sion reached. The pupils decided to “‘sleep on it’’ and try to come to some 
conclusion the next day or soon after. They realized that all their ideas 
might make good plays, but they wanted something different. Three days 
later Lincoln’s birthday was celebrated with an appropriate assembly 
program and on Monday John came in with the idea. Everyone knew that 
Lincoln had been shot and died and what had happened to John Wilkes 
Booth, but—but—and it came to John all of a sudden as he was sitting 
there—what might have happened to John Wilkes Booth if Lincoln had 
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not died? Ah! here was an idea, and the class pounced upon it! Here was 
something old with a new twist! Neither the class nor the teacher had 
heard that there was a play on Broadway several years ago called Jf 
Booth Had Missed? It was new in “‘gA6,” and they went at it with a fervor 
I had never seen or expected. Would Booth have been killed? Would he 
have been pardoned? Sentenced to life-imprisonment? What would the 
mob reaction have been? What would have happened to Booth had Lin- 
coln lived? It was necessary to know more about the character of Lincoln 
and Booth. 

Everything that had to do with the Civil War period became impor- 
tant. The Crisis, poems on Lincoln, speeches, biographies, histories, had 
to be read and studied. This was all voluntary and done outside the class- 
room—the entire class contributing ideas, lines, language, everything. I 
merely served as the guide and the polisher to all this. When there was a 
dispute as to the correct way of saying something, grammar helped us out 
in that problem. The most important speeches had to be written by 
everyone and the best parts of several were synthesized into the speech. 
The first scene was laid in Ford’s Theater with the actress singing. It was 
necessary to find out what songs were sung in those days. The second 
scene, taking place on the streets of Washington, had to do with the reac- 
tion of both North and South. History books were a necessity here and 
Lincoln’s Address, his inaugural speeches, his message to Congress, the 
declaration of war, all became the textbooks of the moment. The third 
scene, the trial, necessitated research on court proceedings and interviews 
with the civics teacher. For twelve class periods “gA6” struggled in the 
throes of authorship, but never were they so anxious to get to class or so 
reluctant to leave. Finally the play was written, all details smoothed, 
language veneered, facts and procedure verified, lines typewritten and 
handed over to the committee of judges. 

One week later I stood before that anxious class and told them that out 
of the seven plays submitted they had won second prize and their play 
was to be produced in assembly before the critical eyes of their fifteen 
hundred schoolmates. They were thrilled—delighted—eager to begin! 
This was the dramatic début for most of them! It meant hard work but 
they entered into that work with unbounded zeal. After all we had but 
ten days—one hour a day in class and one hour after class—twenty hours 
in which to turn a long, lanky, basket-ball hero, Gerald, into a judicious 
and sympathetic Abe Lincoln; twenty hours in which to make an auda- 
cious, scheming, wild John Wilkes Booth out of a short, bashful, perturbed 
George! They had twenty hours in which to dig into attics, neighbors’ 
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closets, mother’s war chest, for gowns, hats, coats, trousers, that might 
simulate Civil War days. Twenty hours in which to turn puppets (that’s 
glorifying them: they were actually sticks of wood) into a singer, a mob, 
newsboys, lawyers, witnesses, jurymen—and we did it! Frantic? There 
were moments when I thought I was the proverbial slave-driver—I raved, 
ranted, all but tore my hair, so it seemed, getting them to memorize lines. 
They tried, yes, but since it was a new experience for them it was doubly 
hard. But at last Friday came and As Jt Might Have Been, written and 
produced by “gA6,” had its premiére. The red spot on the singer, the gun- 
shot, the screaming women, and hasty curtain made a very dramatic first 
scene and left the audience anxious for the second scene. The mob scene 
was a hit, and was hastily followed by the climax in the third scene with 
Lincoln pardoning Booth, “because the time had come for which all of us 
had hoped and prayed—the time to be merciful.”’ 

Then the applause, the praise, and the compliments—forgotten were 
the weeks of zeal and tireless effort, forgotten the bantering, the raving, 
the ranting—all forgotten. “qA6” raised its head two inches higher, 
walked with a firmer step and a new glint in its eye! “‘gA6”’ became inter- 
esting and interested! ‘‘gA6’’ had done the thing—“‘knocked them cold”’! 


“946” had come into its own! 


Lyp1A CAPLAN 
HANNAH PENN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


YorxK, PENNSYLVANIA 





























EDITORIAL 


A second-year normal-college class in English methods had been 
discussing what besides conventions of form children in composition 
classes should learn. Someone had suggested that chil- 
dren should learn to choose material pertinent to what 
they ‘‘want to put over” and the instructor had brought 
out the fact that in any extra-school situation the speak- 


Natural vs. 
Contrived 
Motivation 


er’s purpose and the audience—not a formal subject—determine 
what he shall say. The boys, all motor-type lads who were to be 
manual training teachers until the depression abolished the positions 
they were looking forward to, ruminated a moment, pondering the 
implications. Then the chairman of the section blurted out: “But 
they don’t do it that way in English classes. They talk because they 
have to, and make reports they don’t care anything about.”’ 

The painful point of the story is that the boy was right. The 
worst of the matter was that he had been in the same instructor’s 
class in Freshman composition and had not felt there any true pur- 
pose or audience situation—even though his own talks had always 
been more meaty than the average classroom lecture and most re- 
ports of his classmates had touched off volleys of question and com- 
ment. Each man had been following his own special interest, and 
might have been truly enthusiastic if only the artificiality of the 
situation had not been so apparent. The group had no purpose other 
than composition, and so the individual purposes were never deeply 
social—only a mild impulse to share interesting but not dynamic in- 
formation. 

The conclusion seems to be that separate courses in composition, 
courses in which pupils have only introverted purposes, can never 
offer even approximately real communication situations. Many 
kinds of communication in which high-school and college students 
need experience (with coaching) are impossible except as part of ac- 
tive social undertakings. Even so simple a matter as lecturettes 
(alias reports) cannot be genuine unless the group is genuinely in- 
terested in co-operative study of some topic or problem. 
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Since to initiate and carry on an active social undertaking or to 
motivate a group-study project requires so much time that little is 
left for the communication experiences, the economical procedure is 
to make the composition courses service shops for school undertak- 
ings and group-study projects in other courses. No matter how 
clever the motivation, if the teacher’s purpose is composition, the 
students will perceive the taint in the atmosphere and adopt an 
artificial attitude. Genuine communication experience can be offered 
most economically by making composition courses adjuncts of the 
student council, of school clubs, or of such courses in other subjects 
as are really vital. 


Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools appeared in 
September as National Council of Teachers of English Monograph 
No. 2. In its issue of September 26 the Nation opened 


’ - . . . . . 
Teacher’s the fire of criticism which any forthright pronouncement 
Literary y - 
Judgment in this controversial field was bound to provoke. The 


Nation’s editorial writer accepts the demonstration of the 
possibility of influencing pupils’ tastes in photoplays, but condemns 
the use of a consensus of teachers’ opinions to determine which are 
the good and which are the bad photoplays. Very bluntly he ques- 
tions the teachers’ tastes. 

To a limited extent, the criticism is valid. Teachers’ scores on the 
Abbott-Trabue Poetry Test and other measures of literary dis- 
crimination are not reassuring, and their judgment of stage and 
screen drama is probably no better. Yet something seems to have 
improved the reading tastes and interests of the American public, 
and schools presumably deserve the major portion of the credit. 
In spite of their fallibility, teachers are better guides than none at all. 
It would be a mistake for teachers to abandon the fields of con- 
temporary literature, radio, and the photoplay. 

The practical effect of the incident should be to remind us of the 
need of including in the preparation for teaching literature better 
training in literary criticism—that is, in ability to evaluate a new 
and anonymous photoplay, novel, or poem. Perhaps such training 
must consist chiefly of supervised practice in judging just such new 
materials! 


W. W. H. 




























































DEAR COUNSELOR, 


I have been taught that one are is wrong; yet my principal said none are in 
assembly yesterday, and when one of my pupils asked him about it he said the 
expression was correct. Is it? 


JEDESDORP, PENNSYLVANIA 


None is an indefinite pronoun—indefinite but none the less a pronoun. 
It is compounded in Old English (Anglo-Saxon) from ne, the negative par- 
ticle, and an, ‘‘one’’: nan, “‘none,” “no one,” ‘‘nobody,” “nothing.” It 
is analogous to the Latin ne, “‘not,’ 
nullus, “nobody,” 
“no one,” “nobody,” “nothing.” In the three several languages the com- 
pounded words are declined in all persons, genders, and numbers, certainly 
in the plural: ‘None are there” (Tennyson); “None have all” (Bishop 
Mountagu); “Nulli sunt [none are]’’ (Cicero) ; ‘‘ovéeves [pobodies]”’ (Eurip- 


ides). 


As a pronoun, none takes the number of its antecedent in English, 
Latin, and Greek, which is often plural, as is shown by the examples just 


“nothing”; and the Greek ovdé, “not,” and eis, ovdeis: 
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WALLACE RICE 


Junc LEHRER 


? 


and ullus, “anyone,” “anything”’: 


9 © 





given. Antecedent in the Oxford English Dictionary is defined as “the noun 
to which a following pronoun refers, and to avoid the repetition of which 
it is used.” The immemorial usage is stated by Goold Brown in 1851: 
“Pronouns are like their antecedents in number”’; by George R. Carpenter 


in 1906: “A pronoun is said to agree with its antecedent in number, .. . . 
that is, it should not be of a different number.” This “rule’’ is that of the 
Greek, Latin, and Old English grammars, from which in varying degrees 
Modern English derives. 

Can anything be plainer? If its antecedent is singular, none is singular; 
if the antecedent is plural, none is plural; if doubtful, the number of none 
is doubtful. If this elementary rule is accepted today as it has been for 
centuries, our modern perplexities largely disappear; though I have never 





seen this solvent of present troubles proposed by any grammarian, not to 


comply with it is to be ungrammatical. 
Yet, there is another consideration, in the rule above all rules, usage. 
‘In this department Mr. Rice undertakes to report the best opinion on questions of 
usage: syntax, pronunciation, spelling (and punctuation). He cites authorities and the 
actual performance of standard writers. Send inquiries in care of the English Journal 
or to Wallace Rice, 2701 Best Avenue, Chicago. 
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A singular none is often found with plural antecedents, which is due, as 
Lounsbury says, to “the demon of derivation,” involving both the faith 
that words now must mean what they meant before history and ignorance 
of what they did mean then. 

This usage, as in “None of them are here,” is one of the 230 disputed 
constructions discussed in Current English Usage (1932) by Sterling An- 
drus Leonard and his associates, and published by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. On page 103, those deciding on disputed questions, 
and the decision reached in the one under discussion, are set forth, thus: 

Of the seven groups of judges, four are composed of teachers—linguists, 
English teachers, members of the English Language Association, and speech 
teachers; the other three are non-academic—authors, business men, and edi- 
tors. It is worthy of note that the four groups of teachers placed the expression 
in the class of established usages, while the others considered it disputable. 
That is, 80 per cent of the former approved the expression as against only 50 
per cent of the latter. No authority can be found for condemning the use of none 
with plural verbs. [The italics are mine.] 

Those approving the use of none as a plural, and citing instances of such 
usage, include 

Krapp, Comprehensive Guide to Good English; Cross, Fundamentals of English; 
Weseen, Crowells’ Dictionary of English Grammar; Fowler, Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage; Poutsma, Grammar of Late Modern English; Jespersen, A Modern 
English Grammar; The Imperial Dictionary; Stormonth’s English Dictionary; 
The Century Dictionary; Webster’s New International Dictionary; The Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

J. Lesslie Hall devotes a chapter of his English Usage (1917) to “None 
—Singular or Plural?” prefacing it with an imposing list of modern schol- 
ars who have studied (and approved) the plural use, as follows: 

Nesfield, English Past and Present; Baskervill and Sewell, English Grammar; 
Lounsbury, The Standard of Usage in English; Carpenter, Principles of English 
Grammar; A. S. Hill, Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition; Kittredge and 
Farley, Advanced English Grammar; Herrick and Damon, Composition and 
Rhetoric. 

All allow, none forbid, the use of mone with a plural verb; there is no 
higher authority. But Professor Hall still has much to say. He read 
75,000 pages of books in English, covering about 450 years, from Malory 
to the present, and found none used by too authors in 300 instances. Of 
these 69 use it with the singular, 82 with the plural. From Milton to the 
present 56 use the singular, and 75 the plural, a number using both. Al- 
together mone is used with a plural verb or pronoun 165 times, with the 
singular 133 times. There is no attempt to show how often the antecedent- 
pronoun concord is observed, how often violated. He concludes: 
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None is sounds rather puristic. It is likely that the plural will be almost uni- 
versal in spoken English, and increase its ratio in literature, the tendency in 
Modern English being against purism and in favor of a wide latitude and liberty, 
practical rather than puristic. 


He also says that “‘in most instances where none clearly means no one, 
the singular verb is used by most authors,” which is the only suggestion 
that a grammatical rule may be involved. 

The Oxford English Dictionary cites instances of the plural use from 
1588 to the present in the meaning: (1) ‘‘No one, not any one of a number 
of persons or things. .... In later use commonly with plural verb’’; and 
from Alfred in 888 to the present in the meaning: (2) ‘‘No one, no person, 
nobody. Now more commonly as plural. No persons.’”’ None with the 
plural, then, has been in good use in English, Old, Middle, and Modern, 
for more than a thousand years. 

H. W. Fowler is blunt in his Dictionary of Modern English Usage: “It 
is a mistake to suppose that the pronoun (none) is singular only and must 
at all costs be followed by singular verbs, etc.; the OED explicitly states 
that plural construction is commoner.” 

The Century, with Whitney’s great authority behind it, says: ‘‘None, 
pronoun. Not one, no one; often as a plural, no persons or no things;”’ and 
cites Acts xx: 24: “‘None of these things move me.” 

Otto Jespersen in his Modern English Grammar (1927) says (II, 170): 

When the subject is one of the pronouns which have the same form in both 
numbers, none, any, (n)either, who which, what (but not you), the verb may be 
in either number, according as the singular or plural idea is uppermost in the 
speaker’s mind. 





Examples of none with the plural are cited from Sir Thomas More, 
Shakespeare (often), Goldsmith, Johnson, Scott, C. Bronté, Ruskin, Mor- 
ris, Shaw, Stevenson, and Kipling, with instances also of the singular use. 

To sum up: None with a singular verb or pronoun is obsolescent in 
modern usage, except where the conception is clearly singular; even in such 
circumstances it sounds pedantic; mo one, and not one, for emphasis, are 
now used. None, like the other pronouns (except you) having the same 
form in both numbers, follows the number of its antecedent. None may 
be singular, plural, or indifferently one or the other, according to circum- 
stances. None with a singular verb often makes nonsense. “None is’’ may 
be right; it is ungrammatical. A safe and indisputable guide both for 
grammar and common sense is found in making none accord with its ante- 
cedent, expressed or understood, a usage of vast and unquestioned antiq- 





uity. 




















NEWS AND NOTES 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Members of the National Council of Teachers of English attending 
the annual meeting in Washington, D.C., at Thanksgiving will have an 
opportunity to pay a special visit to the Folger Shakespearean Library— 
probably Saturday afternoon. The local convention committee has also 
arranged sight-seeing trips to the principal points of interest in and 
around Washington. 

Among the social events which will be a feature of the convention is a 
tea which the faculty of Wilson College will give for the teachers, at 
which several well-known authors will be the guests of honor. 

Max J. Herzberg, chairman of the conference on radio, announces this 
conference will begin with a broadcast over the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Company. This will open with an interview by Mr. Herz- 
berg of Miss Vida R. Sutton, director of the Magic Speech Hour, on 
“Methods of Broadcasting,’’ and will be followed by a playlet, ““Guten- 
berg,” given by Washington high-school students. The time is two to 
two-thirty o’clock on Friday, November 30. It is suggested that teachers 
of English who cannot attend the convention tune in on this broadcast. 

Council members are reminded of the s5o0-cent registration fee. 





SPEECH TEACHERS TO MEET 


The annual convention of the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech will be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, December 27, 
28, and 29, 1934. The three-day program will be divided into four main 
divisions for the study of: (1) dramatics and interpretation, (2) original 
speaking, (3) speech science, and (4) psychology and pedagogy of speech. 
Teachers of any of these forms of speech at the various educational levels 
are invited. Officers of the association are: H. L. Ewbank, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, president; Frances K. Gooch, of Agnes Scott College, 
first vice-president; Lionel Crocker, of Denison University, second vice- 
president; G. E. Densmore, of the University of Michigan, executive 
secretary; H. H. Hudson, of Princeton University, editor of Quarterly 
Journal; and C. T. Simon, of Northwestern University, editor of research 


studies. 
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THE BEST SELLERS! 
August 20 to September 17 


FICTION 


Dusk at the Grove, by Samuel Rogers. August 24. (L. B.) $2.50. 
So Red the Rose, by Stark Young. July 24. (Scrib.) $2.50. 
. Captain Nicholas, by Hugh Walpole. August 29. (D. D.) $2.50. 
. Maiden Voyage, by Kathleen Norris. September 5. (D. D.) $ 
. Honor Bound, by Faith Baldwin. August 23. (F. & R.) $2.00 
. The Electric Torch, by Ethel M. Dell. August 27. (Put.) $2.00. 

7. The Strange Boarders of Palace Crescent, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
September 7. (L. B.) $2.00. 

8. Lamb in His Bosom, by Caroline Miller. September 1, 1933. 
(Harp.) $2.50. 

9. Good-bye, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton. June 8. (L. B.) $1.25. 

10. The Peel Trait, by Joseph C. Lincoln. August 17. (App.-Cent.) 
$2.00. 


Am & WwW Nn 


GENERAL 


1. The Coming American Boom, by L. L. B. Angas. August 20. (S. & 
S.) $1.50. 

2. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5. (Viking) 
$2.75. 

3. Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 25, 1932. 
(Whittlesey) $1.50. 

4. English Journey, by J. B. Priestley. August 10. (Harp.) $3.00. 

5. Stars Fell on Alabama, by Carl Carmer. June 26. (F. & R.) $3.00. 

6. 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, by Kallet and Schlink. January 12, 1933. 
(Vanguard) $2.00. 

7. The Second House from the Corner, by Max Miller. August 20. 
(Dut.) $2.50. 

8. Nijinsky, by Romola Nijinsky. March 22. (S. & S.) $3.75. 

* All’s Fair, by Henry Landau. “go 24. (Put.) $3.00. 

American Song, by Paul Engle. July 25. (D. D.) $1.7 


* Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller, of the Baker & Taylor Co., 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 
are included. 
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MORE PRIZES—FOR YOU? 


What is the best piece of teaching you have done in the last year or 
two? The plan that you followed would be valuable to other teachers of 
English, either for direct use or for suggestion. 

Accordingly, the English Journal offers a first prize of ten dollars and 
two second prizes of free subscriptions to the Journal for the best lesson 
plans covering a unit in composition in grades VII-X. The unit may be 
as short as a single lesson or as long as twenty lessons or their equivalent. 
In general, the shorter units can be reported more adequately in the goo 
words which are allowed. 

The contributions are to be in the form of plans—that is, of directions 
—but attached to each must be a statement of where and approximately 
when this unit was taught in substantially this fashion. The Journal is 
to have the right to publish, but does not promise to publish, all prize- 
winning plans. They must reach the Journal office on or before Novem- 
ber 30, 1934. 

Similar prizes for plans in literature in grades VII-X and composition 
in grades [IX—XII are contemplated. Announcement of the winners in the 
literature IX—XII contest, which closed October 15, will appear in the 
December Journal. 





A PROPOSED CHARTER FOR RADIO 


School and Society reports that a group of educators recently met in 
Washington to consider the fundamentals that should underlie American 
radio policy. The five fundamentals considered were: (1) variety suffi- 
cient to satisfy the tastes of all groups of effective size should be provided, 
but matter detrimental to the welfare of listeners should be eliminated 
regardless of commercial profit; (2) responsible minorities should not be 
debarred from broadcasting privileges because of their size; (3) impres- 
sionable thoughts of children must be closely protected against insidious, 
harmful, and degenerative influence; (4) the best obtainable of culture, 
entertainment, information, and statecraft should be given place on the 
air; (5) discussion of live, controversial issues of general public concern. 
They should not be denied a hearing because offensive to advertisers or 








other groups. 

It was pointed out at the meeting that a relatively small amount of 
time is given to education in American radio programs. Great Britain 
devotes 23 per cent of the time to its radio educational programs, the 
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United States one-half as much. The speakers at the conference expressed 
the belief that the government should undertake more effective super- 
vision of all radio broadcasts. 

The conference resulted in a report to be laid before President Roose- 
velt. 





THE PERIODICALS 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Another investigation of the reading tastes of high-school students is 
reported by Jesse Grumette in the High Points magazine for September, 
1934. Students were asked to fill in a detailed questionnaire concerning 
their reading interests, presumably for the guidance of the librarian in se- 
lecting new books. The questionnaires were not signed. Some of the re- 
sults are unexpected. 

While the novel is, by all odds, the most popular type of literature 
among both boys and girls, travel literature is six times as popular among 
boys as it is among girls. Both boys and girls rated poetry and biography 
at the bottom of the list. Boys liked mystery stories as well as adventure 
stories; the girls liked them three times as well. Girls prefer stories with a 
modern setting; boys are equally divided on this question. Most of these 
adolescent girls prefer stories in which the chief characters are females. 
By a vote of two to one the girls indicated their preference for the “‘true- 
story” type of fiction. Boys, who mature later, were, in the main, uninter- 
ested in this type of fiction and in love stories in general. 

Louisa May Alcott heads the list of favorites with the girls, and Arthur 
Conan Doyle, with the boys. Mark Twain ranks second on the boys’ list, 
and Zane Grey, on the girls’. Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith heads both lists 
of favorite books. In all the selections there is a noticeable responsive- 
ness to the influence of the photoplay. On both lists, also, there is a curi- 
ous mingling of classics with contemporary fiction, even of a trashy na- 
ture. Fifty per cent of the students answering the questionnaire had not 
yet passed the Horatio Alger and Nick Carter stage. 

The investigator concludes that children need not more, but better, 
books to read, and need to improve their taste by substituting books of a 
higher quality for those with which the adolescent is commonly occupied. 
It is important, however, that the basis of the appeal, such as adventure, 
romance, and mystery, should be present in the materials offered to the 
youth, 
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A vital issue involving the objectives of literature teaching is raised in 
Dr. Gerda Okerlund’s article in the April, 1934, issue of Education, enti- 
tled, ‘‘What Is Literature For?’’ Dr. Okerlund supports the thesis that 
school literature should be taught to satisfy the needs which literature has 
historically fulfilled as an artistic function. If there are by-products in the 
way of improved citizenship, international good will, “culture,” taste, or 
appreciation of values, it is all to the good; but literature ought to be 
offered in school for the same purpose that it is sought by readers outside 
of school. Dr. Okerlund considers that people have always sought litera- 
ture primarily for two reasons: (1) for the enrichment of experience; and 
(2) for the discovery of pattern or plan or harmony in experience. These 
needs ultimately become identified in a synthesis produced by the require- 
ments of growth. Restricting the teaching of literature to those materials 
which are designed to serve a utilitarian purpose will deprive the learner 
of deep satisfactions which it is the function of the arts to give. 


Marjorie E. Burdsall, of Wellesley College, discussed in the March, 
1934, issue of the English Leaflet, the method of conducting choral speech 
in the English class. Dangers against which she warns are: (1) strained 
voice of the individual in an attempt to secure too quickly variety and 
volume and tone; (2) imitation of each other’s voices, inflections, and so 
forth (individuality must be maintained, though subordinated) ; (3) imita- 
tion of director’s voice; (4) mechanical and sing-song reading; (5) poor 
enunciation; (6) dropping of tempo: (7) discouragement of self-conscious 
and nervous students; (8) domination by overconfident members; and (9) 
thought and feeling sacrificed to other elements such as rhythm, melody, 
or action. 


Ways of overcoming the general public apathy to debating are sug- 
gested in the April, 1934, issue of the Bulletin of the Kansas Association of 
Teachers of English, by William H. Row, under the title, ““A Revival.” 
Mr. Row emphasizes particularly the need of providing a field of wide par- 
ticipation to the student body, and the fact that debating must pass 
through a period of refining so that it will attract a greater following. 

In order to put these principles into effect, Mr. Row considers various 
debating plans that are coming into use. Among these are the invitational 
plan, involving pre-seasonal debates in which many students participate; 
the non-decisional tournament, in which there are no eliminations and the 
debate is followed by an open forum discussion including debaters, offi- 
cials, judges, and coaches, as well as audience; a revised Oxford plan, in 
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which there is an audience decision, and in which debaters are cross-ex- 
amined by opponents; the courtroom plan, a modification of both the Ore- 
gon and the Oxford plans; the duplicate debate, in which each team pre- 
pares equally on both sides and draws for sides; the extempore type, in 
which the teams draw for positions and places after they have come upon 
the platform, and in which the subject, selected from a previously ar- 
ranged list, is drawn in the presence of the audience; the forum debate, in 
which teams consist of from six to ten members, each debater being re- 
sponsible for one argument, with the team leader summarizing. 


Of great importance to education is the National Conference on the 
Use of Radio as a Cultural Agency in a Democracy, held at Washington, 
D.C., on May 7, 1934. In an address delivered before this conference and 
published in School and Society for July 28, 1934, Joy Elmer Morgan de- 
clared that ‘‘the present radio set-up in the United States is inherently in 
consistent with the idea of progress.” The speaker pointed out that radio 
broadcasting in the United States is in the hands of private radio monop- 
olies deriving their revenue from advertising and that genuine freedom of 
thought is impossible under such a system. ‘The very points,” exclaimed 
Mr. Morgan, “at which facts are most needed if the people are to govern 
themselves wisely are the points at which freedom of speech is most cer- 
tain to be denied.” 

Mr. Morgan, an officer of the National Education Association, pro- 
tested eloquently against the exploitation for profit of the child mind, 
which, for the first time in human history, has become fair game for the 
apostles of commercialism. Profits have displaced considerations of the 
true, the good, the beautiful in radio programs. The speaker regarded the 
present administration of radio as an obstacle to intelligent national 
planning. 

Mr. Morgan enumerated six principles as basic to an intelligent pro- 
gram of radio broadcasting: (1) All air channels belong to the people free 
from any suggestion of ownership by private parties; (2) programs are to 
be determined by listener needs and interests; (3) cultura] uses of radio 
should precede commercial uses; (4) the assignment of radio channels 
should be so managed as not to destroy state sovereignty; (5) the child 
mind is to be safeguarded from selfish exploitation; (6) freedom of speech 
is to be safeguarded from interference by either commercial or political 
forces. 


Ezra Pound’s personal stationery asks the patient reader which of the 
following statements meet with his approval: ‘1. It is an outrage that the 
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state shd. run into debt to individuals by the act and in the act of creating 
real wealth. 2. Several nations recognize the necessity of distributing pur- 
chasing power. They do actually distribute it. The question is whether 
it shd. be distributed as favour to corporations; as reward for not having 
a job; or impartially and per capita. 3. A country CAN have one currency 
for internal use, and another good both for home and foreign use. 4. If 
money is regarded as certificate of work done, taxes are no longer neces- 
sary. 5. It is possible to concentrate all taxation onto the actual paper 
money of a country (or onto one sort of its money). 6. You can issue valid 
paper money against any commodity uP To the amount of what commod- 
ity that people WANT. 7. Some of the commonest failures of clarity among 
economists are due to using one word to signify two or more different con- 
cepts: such as, DEMAND, meaning sometimes WANT and sometimes POWER 
TO BUY; AUTHORITATIVE, meaning also RESPONSIBLE. 8. It is an outrage 
that the owner of one commodity cannot exchange it with someone possess- 
ing another, without being impeded or taxed by a third party holding a 
monopoly over some third substance or controlling some convention, re- 
gardless of what it be called.” 
Answer to E. Pound, Via Marsala, 12/5, Rapallo, Italy. 


Edward J. Fitzgerald undertakes to show in the August-September, 
1934, Literary Observer that Eugene O’Neill has been more frequently 
praised for qualities he has not possessed than anyone in the history of 
the theater. Mr. Fitzgerald finds fault with Mr. O’Neill’s psychology, 
declaring that O’Neill has misunderstood the Oedipus and Electra com- 
plexes and that no reputable psychologist would subscribe to the implica- 
tions of the behavior of characters in an O’Neill play. 

Not less serious than O’Neill’s alleged lack of scholarship and inferior 
technical ability is the supposedly transparent nature of his “experiments.” 
Thus, the so-called “thought-speeches ’’of Strange Interlude are no more 
experimental than the asides of Victorian drama. The chief difference, ac- 
cording to this interpretation, between the elaborate dialogues of O’Neill’s 
play and the earlier monologues is that the former are more awkward and 





less convincing. 
As an example of a purple passage which the most sentimental Vic- 
torian would not have perpetrated, Fitzgerald offers the following para- 





graph from Strange Interlude: 


My life is cool green shade wherein comes no scorching zenith sun of passion 
and possession to wither the heart with bitter poisons—my life gathers roses, 
coolly crimson, in sheltered gardens, on late afternoons in love with evening 
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.. roses heavy with after-blooming of the long day desiring evening... . 
my life is an evening. Nina is a rose, my rose, exhausted by the long, hot day, 
leaning wearily toward peace. 


Among the books on international good will recommended by Florence 
Brewer Boeckel in Peace Action for July, 1934, are: The Intelligent Man’s 
Way To Prevent War, edited by Woolf (London: Gollancz, 5s.); Quo 
Vadimus, by Zimmern (Oxford University Press, 80 cents); The Geo- 
graphic Factor, by Whitbeck and Thomas (Century, $2.25); The Long 
Road from Savagery to Civilization, by Cole (Century, $1.00); Toward the 
Flame, by Allen (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50); National States and National 
Minorities, by Macartney (Oxford University Press, $7.00); Cosmopolitan 
Conversations, by Shenton (Columbia University Press, $7.50); The Negro 
in America, by Locke (American Library Association, 50 cents); Social 
Reconstruction, Study Guide for Group and Class Discussion, by Rugg and 
Krueger (Day, 85 cents); and Bruce Memorial Lectures, 1927-1933 (Oxford 
University Press, $3.50). 


“When André Gide announced his readiness to die for the Soviet 
Union ... . it was not only the courage of a great writer: it was the ca- 
pitulation of a whole culture.”” Thus Ilya Ehrenburg evaluates the con- 
version of André Gide to Communism in her article on the noted French 
novelist, appearing in the June, 1934, issue of the Literary World. Gide 
himself denied that his acceptance of Communism was a conversion: ‘‘At 
heart and in my thoughts I was always a Communist,” he declared. Gide 
had always been hesitant about making absolute judgments concerning 
political and economic issues, although he had been profoundly moved by 
the spectacle of social inequality and the cruelty of class ‘‘justice.”” Even 
as recently as the World War, Gide contemplated joining the Catholic 
church; yet, now he declares in his journal, “I will loudly proclaim my 
sympathy for the U.S.S.R.” 

Ehrenburg thinks Gide’s rdle as novelist is a tragic one. The thirty vol- 
umes of Gide’s collected works are, in the view of this critic, a record of 
the passions, conflicts, vitality, and despair of the author himself. In all 
this long period of labor, Gide was seeking a way out of a mutilated uni- 
verse—a universe of blindness and isolation. His final acceptance of col- 
lectivism represents the culmination of a lifetime of search. Ehrenburg’s 
interpretation of the ‘‘conversion” is summed up in these words: ‘Paul 
Claudel went over to the Church, Paul Valéry to the Academy, André 
Gide to life. For a living man this is neither heroism nor sacrifice but the 


law of self-preservation.” 
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An open letter to Gide, by one who has long been a critic of Marxism, 
appears in the June, 1934, issue of the Modern Monthly. It is by Ramon 
Fernandez, author of Messages, a work of criticism written from the stand- 
point of the humanist and individualist. The rather long letter is an 
apology to Gide for Fernandez’ critical Notes on the evolution of the 
former’s political ideas, appearing in an earlier issue of the same magazine. 
The critic reserves the right to recognize limitations in Marxism, but ad- 
mits that criticism in these mad times tends to strengthen the enemies of 
the proletariat. Fernandes objects strenuously to the dogmatism of the 
Communist party, with its catchwords and “formulas of the past,’’ but 
expresses agreement with its theory of action. “I was one of those,” he 
declares, ‘‘who believed in the possibility of a rightist ideology, a rightist 
ethic. After the sixth of February, this hope is definitely inadmissible. 
There is nothing, nothing rightward, nothing behind the big words of the 
right, but the desperation of shrinking purses and sinking revenues. . . . . 
I choose the camp of the empty purses.” 


A survey of the objectives and recent activities of the Workers’ Theatre 
groups is presented by Mordecai Gorelik in the June, 1934, issue of the 
Theatre Arts Monthly under the title, ““The Theatre Is a Weapon’”’ (the 
slogan of the Workers’ Theatre). He describes how the average class- 
conscious worker discovers that the characters and setting of the Broad- 
way stage belong to a world that is not his own. “It is quite clear,” says 
this worker, “that this theatre [the commercial theatre] and its audience 
have had no experience with breadlines, evictions, and strikes. It is clear 
that this theatre is the theatre of my employers, that it represents their 
point of view, is concerned with their problems, proposes their own idea 
of a solution.” 

Realizing that the “rulers’’ own practically all public sources of opinion 
—press, radio, pulpit, schools, and moving pictures—a class-conscious 
worker believes that his own theatre must deal with the imminent catas- 
trophe which threatens when armaments go ahead at full speed, and strike 
breakers, fascists, and racketeers organize to enslave the workers. After 
the First National Conference of Workers’ Theatres, held in April, 1932, 
there was organized a league which today has made contact with four hun- 
dred groups in America, including affiliates in New York, Syracuse, New- 
ark, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Toronto, and Winnipeg. On these 
stages the worker-players, conducting their activities after a hard day’s 
work or search for work, gather devoted audiences about them and call 
upon them to resist war, hunger, and fascism. 
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Most of the workers’ theatres find themselves in chronic insolvency and 
are dependent upon the limited and uncertain income from small member- 
ship dues (there is no charge for unemployed members) and small con- 
tributions from social-minded friends. 

The workers’ critics are not blind to the technical limitations of these 


ec 


performances. The League of Workers’ Theatres declares, ‘‘No one is 
more anxious to learn than we are; no one gives the theatre more thought; 
and no one experiments more. ... . Our theatres must continue the high- 
est traditions of stage artistry. That is what we are working for and the 
only way we can get there is by making a start with what we have.” 

Among the better known plays produced by the workers’ groups are 
Paul Peters’ Dirt Farmer, I. J. Golden’s Precedent, Howard Mann’s 
Marching Feet, and John Dos Passos’ Fortune Heights. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


JosepH JASTROw—A.B., A.M., University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University; lecturer in the New School for Social Research, 
New York City; formerly president of the Psychological Association; pro- 
fessor emeritus of psychology at the University of Wisconsin; author of 
Fact and Fable in Psychology, The Subconscious, Keeping Mentally Fit, 
Effective Thinking, The House That Freud Built, and other well-known 
works in psychology; born in Warsaw, Poland, 1863. 

WarrEN Beck—A.B., Earlham College; A.M., Columbia University; 
associate professor of English at Lawrence College; author of several pub- 
lished one-act plays. A former contributor to the English Journal. 

Aucust J. App—A.M., Ph.D., Catholic University of California; in- 
structor in English at the Catholic University; author of Lancelot in Eng- 
lish Literature; contributor of verse to various newspapers and magazines. 

ELsA RussELL—A.B., Mount Holyoke College; teacher of English in 
the Danbury (Connecticut) High School; formerly editorial assistant with 
the G. and C. Merriam Company. 

GEORGE J. BECKER—B.A., M.A., University of Washington; professor 
of speech and social economics at Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, 
California. 

Juanita S. PecK—B.A., University of Minnesota; M.A., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; assistant in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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COLLEGE EDITION 


Howarp Mumrorp Jones—professor of English, University of Michi- 


gan; formerly professor at the University of Texas and the University of 


North Carolina, and visiting professor at the University of Chicago; au- 
thor of A Little Book of Local Verse, Gargoyles, The Shadow, etc. 

Wituiam S. AMent—A.M., Harvard University; Ph.D., Columbia 
University; professor of English and chairman of the faculty at Scripps 
College, Claremont, California; formerly professor of English at Oberlin 
and Pomona Colleges; editor of Melville’s Moby Dick; author of By Sea 
to California. 








BOOKS 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

A glance at almost any bibliography of English literature will reveal the 
immense amount of research which has been undertaken in connection 
with Chaucer’s language, his sources, the chronology of his works, and 
the meager details of his life. Articles on these topics are legion and ap- 
pear in almost every number of the learned journals. It is all too seldom, 
however, that an attempt is made to synthesize these hard-won facts for 
the benefit of the student of literature who is not necessarily a specialist in 
the medieval field. 

That Professor John Livingston Lowes is admirably equipped for just 
such a task scarcely needs mention. His scholarship, as it is reflected in 
this book,’ embraces everything that has been said about Chaucer’s life 
and work from the time that Thomas Tyrwhitt made the first serious 
attempt to restore Chaucer’s text, to scholarly essays which appeared 
while the present work was in progress. But in addition to this thorough 
command of factual detail and the keen discrimination with which he is 
able to sift the wheat from the chaff, Professor Lowes is also, as a critic 
in speaking of his Road to Xanadu once said, “‘One of the few living writers 
capable of acting as liaison officer between the poet and the common 
mind.” 

In attempting to perform an office of this nature for a poet who wrote 
six centuries ago, Professor Lowes was confronted with several difficulties. 
The first and most obvious of these is the disparity between our language 
and that of Chaucer. It is impossible, of course, to write about Chaucer 
without quoting him more or less frequently. There is a constant tempta- 
tion to modernize such quotations as one may chance to use, a practice 
which is accompanied by the ever present danger that the modernization 
may not accurately convey the flavor of the original. Professor Lowes, 
however, sensibly reassures his readers that it is not a sine gua non to 
master all of the complexities of Middle English in order to follow 
Chaucer’s language with intelligence, and proceeds to quote the poet in 


* Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of His Genius. By John Livingston Lowes. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 
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the original. It is precisely this type of courage which is needed to take 
Chaucer out of the classroom and place him within the reach of lovers 
of literature, where he belongs. 

The second task which confronted the author was to re-create for the 
general reader the fourteenth-century conceptions of man and the cosmos, 
“that complex of conceptions in terms of which Chaucer and his contem- 
poraries thought.” This is accomplished by three extremely lucid exposi- 
tions, the first of the Ptolemaic system and its astrological implications, 
the second of the doctrine of the complexions and humors with its physio- 
logical and medical implications, the third of the known earth and its 
limits as they were conceived in Chaucer’s time. 

The two chapters in which Professor Lowes discusses the two most 
powerful influences operating upon Chaucer throughout his whole literary 
career, ‘‘his immersion in affairs and his absorption in his books,” are in a 
sense reminiscent of the Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial Lecture which was 
delivered in 1930 and later published in book form. Chaucer’s own career, 
with its multiplicity of occupation, is vividly sketched against the back- 
ground of a diversified and colorful fourteenth-century England. The na- 
ture of Chaucer’s reading is set forth, in the main, by three entertaining 
discussions of Machaut, Froissart, and Deschamps respectively. 

The remainder of Professor Lowes’s work, as the full title indicates, is 
devoted to tracing the growth of Chaucer’s art. The author chooses 
“to follow the unfolding of Chaucer’s genius up to its crowning achieve- 
ment in the Canterbury Tales instead of giving them the lion’s share.” 
In doing just this, Professor Lowes has made his book of inestimable 
value in connection with the teaching of Chaucer, for where else in a 
book available for classroom use, is a regularly developed presentation 
of this nature to be found? Root tends toward the factual rather than 
the interpretative. Legouis is somewhat out of date. Kittredge is witty 
and at times inspired in his consideration of individual selections, but 
certainly no other book on Chaucer sets out to present just this consistent 
and organized view. The publishers are to be commended for anticipating 
the demands of Chaucer classes all over the country by putting out this 


book in an inexpensive edition. 
ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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JOURNALISM FOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 


The 1934 edition of this book, written jointly by William N. Otto and 
Mary E. Marye, is so much changed and improved that it has become, 
to all practical purposes, a new member of the growing company of 
journalism texts for high schools. Much new material has been added, 
and each chapter is amply supported by illustrative material, most of 
which has been drawn from high-school newspapers. 

Each chapter is followed by ten or more individual assignments and 
several “Group Activities’ to be carried on by the class as a whole. 
These assignments will be of especial help to those teachers who find 
themselves scheduled for classes in journalistic writing without having 
had an opportunity to prepare themselves for this specialized form of 
English composition. So much material has been provided that it is pos- 
sible to select in each unit of work those exercises which are best suited 
to the needs of each class. 

The outstanding contribution of this volume to the literature of high- 
school journalism is its chapters on headlines, sports story-writing, and 
feature stories. For these chapters alone, the book will be welcomed, 
even by those teachers who might be inclined to criticize certain weak- 
nesses, particularly the leanness of the section on news-writing. 

An innovation is a section on “The Story of American Journalism,” 
which, though brief, provides a historical outline upon which students 
may build intelligent appreciation of the close relationship between the 
newspaper and the political, economic, and cultural development of the 
country. With the growing tendency to correlate high-school journalism 
with the social sciences, this chapter will prove a real help, for the his- 
tories of American journalism now available are far too formidable for 
the high-school novice. 

For the benefit of those classes which must produce a school news- 
paper before they have advanced far in their study of technique, the 
authors suggest beginning with Part II, in which such matters as staff 
organization, editing, makeup, proofreading, advertising, and circulation 
are treated. The chapter on “Business Management and Advertis- 
ing” contains a great deal of practical information for the adviser and 
staff who are planning their first paper. In schools where a carry-over 
staff assumes the burden of publication, the beginning classes may pro- 


* Journalism for High Schools. By William N. Otto and Mary E. Marye. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. 
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ceed in the more logical way of developing some skill in news-writing 
before they undertake newspaper production. 
JOANNA ZANDER 
ENGLEWOOD HiGH SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 





SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 


The senior high school teacher of English presenting American litera- 
ture to pupils who are offered no parallel course in American history will 
do well to use, as a supplementary textbook, Ralph Philip Boas and 
Katherine Burton’s Social Backgrounds of American Literature.’ Designed 
for beginners in the study of American literature, the book is a readable 
history, commencing with the establishment of the first English colonies in 
America, down through social, political, and literary events, to a prophecy 
that the United States will be forced to “‘view life not in isolation but with 
a conscious recognition of international relationships.’’ Copious illustra- 
tions, picturing such aspects of our social history as codfish drying and 
whaling, costuming of the various periods, sleighing on Broadway, and 
Main Street, add to the interest of the narrative. Besides, four appendixes, 
including a chronological outline of American literature arranged accord- 
ing to types and lists of Pulitzer Prize awards, topics for investigation and 
discussion, and selected reference material, increase its value as a text- 
book. 

The first six chapters of Social Backgrounds of American Literature, 
covering the periods from 1607 to 1870, tell their story interestingly with 
the aid of apt and sometimes curious quotations from our early literature; 
but they err in taking on a somewhat argumentative tone. Especially is 
this true in the discussion of the American Revolution wherein the au- 
thors undertake to disillusion the student about what they please to call 
the “stock figures of the Revolution.” In these chapters, too, there is a 
kind of unevenness of treatment, surprising inclusions and omissions of 
historical characters and literary pieces; and although the Civil War is 
treated without prejudice, the portrayal of southern life is not comparable 
to the painstaking method used in dealing with life in the New England 
colonies and in the West. The four chapters that make up the latter part 
of the volume are excellent in their delineation of the social backgrounds 
and in their discussions of the literature itself. While one may disagree 


* Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1933. Pp. 353. $1.50. 
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with some estimate of an individual work or group of works, he will find 
himself reading on, forgetting his disagreement to agree with a new and 
refreshing comment. These four chapters alone would justify the use of 
Social Backgrounds of American Literature as a book for study or for refer- 
ence in any classroom in which American literature is the theme. 


IMELDA STANTON 


CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Foundry. By Albert Halper. Viking. $2.50. 

Out of his own experience as a foundryman, Halper has written a powerful story of 
that life. He says: “I heard bosses and workers plotting against each other... . and I 
remembered.” The penetrative and impartial characterization (and the accuracy of 
detail) creates in the reader the feeling that he too has worked among these men and 
women. Frustration and waste of energy are everywhere. The one thing lacking in the 
book is a certain depth of moral fiber, a hidden meaning of life in the characters. 


Duel. By Ronald Fangen. Viking. $2.50. 

At school Klaus, the strong, had helped save the weaker Hallem from the full con- 
sequences of a misdeed, but did not thereby earn love. Hallem, becoming a fairly suc- 
cessful doctor, still resents the superior strength of the distinguished Professor Klaus; 
and Klaus draws strength from his consciousness of superiority to Hallem. So intense 
does the emotional “duel” become that the wives and children are drawn into it. The 
depiction of inferiority and superiority complexes seems somewhat exaggerated. 


Dusk at the Grove. By Samuel Rogers. Little, Brown. $2.50. Atlantic Prize 

Novel. 

We meet the Warings—pastor father, competent lovable mother, and three teen-age 
children—as they journey to their beautiful summer home on the seashore, “The 
Grove.” They are joined there by three friends of the children. Ten years later at the 
close of the World War we find them all again at the Grove—facing crises, developing 
complexes. As they are all extremely emotional and much given to reflection and intro- 
spection, their innermost thoughts and feelings are revealed to us. Again we meet them 
in 1928—also in 1929 and 1931. The dusk of life settles upon the parents, and ever great- 
er trials are faced by the younger people. Summing up—seemingly for all—the daughter 
declares her faith in life—notwithstanding its trials—partly because of her faith in her 
mother. 


Spinner of the Years. By Phyllis Bentley. Macmillan. $2.50. 

This earlier novel (reprinted) by the author of Inheritance and A Modern Tragedy is 
a good picture of a small self-centered group. The theme which interests the author is the 
development of personality. Imogene Armstrong is a sincere, lovable girl with high 
ideals; but she develops into an unhappy, narrow, selfish woman. 


D Is for Dutch. By Thames Williamson. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Herman Bauer, the central figure in this story of the Pennsylvania Dutch, is a farmer 
with conflicting traits: industrious, ambitious, honorable, but jealous, and greedy. 
From his mother he inherits a gift of healing! Craving more acres and power over his 
neighbor, he becomes a hex doctor. At last much land is his and the stone house, but his 
mind and soul are impoverished as the enigmatic silence of Katy, his wife, settles like a 
pall upon his life. 
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The Best British Short Stories of 1934. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Houghton 

Mifflin. $2.50. 

O’Brien says that there is a great revival of interest in short-story writing in Eng- 
land, following an almost complete decline. New Stories, a magazine similar to Story 
in the United States, has been founded; and through it brilliant young and unknown 
writers have been discovered. Other important magazines are asking for short stories, 
and even newspapers are printing stories of better class. Hemingway, Faulkner, and 
Caldwell have helped bring this about. In this collection O’Brien has chosen those sto- 
ries which have “the distinction of uniting living substance and artictic form in a 
closely woven pattern with such sincerity that they are worthy to be reprinted.” 


In All Countries. By John Dos Passos. Harcourt, Brace. 

Dos Passos’ interest is in the struggle through which civilization is passing, and he 
is studying people. A wide and persistent traveler, he writes of Russia, Mexico, and 
Spain; but his final chapter is of America, including “Stamped with the Eagle,” stories 
of agitators, of Harlan County, of Detroit, of Sacco and Vanzetti, and of Washington, 
always with the world’s critical condition in mind. 


Laughing Their Way. By Martha Bensley Bruére and Mary Ritter Beard. Mac- 
millan. $4.00. 

“We have tried to show how American women for a century have laughed their 
way through life by the help of their needles and scissors, their brushes and their chisels 
and their pens.” The opening chapter deals with Caroline Kirkland and the Widow 
Bedott—the final chapter with Gertrude Stein! Naturally it is an amusing book with 
its samples of wit and humor, and made more interesting by dealing with other than 
literary phases of humor. The slight contributions of women a century ago and the 
many outlets they find at the present time show how we have progressed. 


The Black God. By Doris Manners-Sutton. Longmans, Green. $2.50. Septem- 
ber choice of Book of the Month. 

Magic is the thread upon which the story is loosely hung. For over twenty years 
the immutable M’Kato sits upon the bank of the Little River—as the witch doctor 
told him to do—waiting to wreak revenge upon the white man who has maimed him. 
Black men and white file before him, and the village grows from a trading post to a town 
while he checks upon the priest’s rosary the few things he thinks important, hoping for 
revenge with the last bead. Drums throb as paganism and civilization meet. Miss Sut- 
ton knows the Congo and centers upon universal human traits as she tells the story in 
gracious rhythmical prose. 


Captain Nicholas. By Hugh Walpole. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

“A gallant, charming, malicious social pirate makes devastating progress through 
a contented London family.” Captain Nicholas despised his sister’s family because 
they were contented and second-raters. He convinced himself that they deserved to 
be destroyed because they were so dull; yet no doubt Walpole noticed—if the Captain 
did not—that the family was happy, whereas the clever blackmailer had a precarious 
existence. Gay and charming. 
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FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Milton’s Use of Du Bartas. By George Coffin Taylor. Harvard University 

Press. $2.00. 

This study revives the question raised in the eighteenth century as to the relation 
between Milton’s Paradise Lost and the poem La Sepmaine of Du Bartas, a second-rate 
French poet of the Renaissance. Professor Taylor cites evidence in favor of the view 
that Du Bartas was one of the major influences in the composition of Paradise Lost. 
If his conclusions are sound, the publication of this study is of major importance in the 
field of Milton research. 


An Anthology of Elizabethan Dedications and Prefaces. Edited by Clara Gebert. 

University of Pennsylvania Press. $3.00. 

Prefaces and dedications taken from either the originals or photostatic copies of the 
first editions of such Elizabethan works as Tottel’s Miscellany, Roger Ascham’s The 
Scholemaster, Norton and Sackville’s Gorboduc, Lyly’s Euphues, Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida, Heywood’s The Rape of Lucrece, Bacon’s Essays, and many other famous 
and less famous productions of England’s Golden Age of literature. 


Francois Boucher and the Beauvais Tapestries. By Maurice Block. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00. 


A study of the early history of the tapestry industry in France and Flanders and the 
contributions of the famous eighteenth-century Parisian painter, Francois Boucher. 
Almost a score of full-page reproductions of details from the Beauvais tapestry are pre- 
sented in the attractive volume. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools. By William Lewin. A pub- 
lication of the National Council of Teachers of English. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. $1.00. 

The essential findings of Dr. Lewin’s extensive investigation of the teaching of photo- 
play appreciation to American high-school pupils, presented with a fairly detailed de- 
scription of teaching procedures employed in improving pupil discrimination. The study 
has considerable psychological and sociological, as well as educational, significance. 


The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling. By Thomas George Foran. Catholic 

Education Press. $2.40. 

A systematic and well-organized summary of recent research in the teaching of 
spelling. Professor Foran interprets the data gathered on such problems as the spelling 
vocabulary, the methods of teaching spelling, the use of rules, motivation, measure- 
ments of spelling achievement, and remedial instruction in spelling. The statistical 
materials, while adequate to establish the conclusions advanced, have been reduced to 
brief summaries in tabular form. Deficiencies of the book are the absence of convenient 
lists of conclusions and the inadequate attention to the problem of reducing the time 
and attention required for the teaching of this subject. 
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Education and Social Progress. By Charles H. Judd. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

Professor Judd here abandons the réle of apologist and outlines cautiously his pro- 
gram for American education in crisis. The major thrust of his criticism of the status 
quo is directed at the shaping of the curriculum by well-meaning, but narrow, com- 
munity groups, the antiquated systems of public-school administration, and the pre- 
vailing tendency to “‘balance the budget” at the expense of education. Professor Judd’s 
predictions concerning education in the future social order are based upon his advocacy 
of the school units suggested by the Chicago plan and the more ready availability of 
scientific information for the lower schools. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


A Review of Essentials of Grammar and Composition. By Elma Holloway and 

Edna Goodhew. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $1.00. 

A compendium of the elementary principles of grammar and composition, giving 
rules, illustrations, and drill exercises. This text is apparently uninfluenced by the more 
significant phases of recent research in English usage. The approach is formal, with 
diagraming an important teaching device. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Newly translated into English Prose. T. E. Shaw. Edited 
by John Finley. Oxford University Press. $1.35. 
The “oldest book out of Europe worth reading for its story” is here presented in a 
translation which reproduces much of the charm of the original and is presented in an 
alluring typography. The new, inexpensive edition makes the book available for schools. 


The Copyreader’s Workshop. By H. F. Harrington and R. E. Wolseley. Heath. 
$1.32. 

A work book, said to be the first of its kind for high-school journalism. Contains 
progressive assignments in copy-editing, the writing of headlines, feature stories and 
editorials, the details of proofreading, and the preparation of advertising, as well as 
such special problems as the avoidance of libelous material. A dictionary of common 
newspaper terms and of newspaper usage has been included. 


Interesting Letters: How To Write Them. Books I and II, with Teachers Manual. 

By Sherwin Cody. Gregg Publishing Co. $0.40 each. 

A program of English instruction for the junior high school based upon a series of 
letter-writing projects. Much valuable material has been included for the teaching of 
both the formal and the creative aspects of writing. The mechanical copying of model 
letters would seem to be an extremely questionable process. 


The Romance of American Literature. By Reuben Post Halleck. American Book 
Co. $1.40. 


A high-school student’s story of American authors, classified under period and liter- 
ary types, with emphasis upon those writers and literary creations likely to be of inter- 
est to the youth. Melville and Whitman are given more attention than they have re- 
ceived in earlier texts; and contemporary writers, far from being dismissed with a con- 
temptuous half-dozen pages, are given substantial attention in an independent unit. 
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The Children’s Book of Recent Pictures. By Lorinda Munson Bryant. D. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.50. 

Fifty of the finest of recent paintings from famous museums and private collections 
are here reproduced with helpful comments for young people. Henri, Millet, Van Gogh, 
Monet, Sargent, Cezanne, Lie, and La Farge are among the artists represented. In- 
valuable in communities where pupils do not have access to the originals. 


To Have and To Hold. By Mary Johnston. Houghton Mifflin. $0.92. 

A much-loved historical novel now available in a readable edition at small cost. 

The Tragedy of Julius Caesar. By William Shakespeare. Edited by G. B. 
Harrison and F. H. Pritchard. American edition prepared by Marquis E. 
Shattuck. Henry Holt. 

A new member of the “New Readers Shakespeare” series, in which the plays are 
edited from the viewpoint of appreciation rather than antiquarian study. 
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The Poet’s (raft 


By HevLen Fern Darincer and ANN THAXTER Eaton 


Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


More than 175 poems are included in this collection for young people of 
secondary school age. Not at all the usual anthology, the poems were 
selected on the basis of acquaintance with students’ known tastes. They 
have been arranged to bring out characteristics of the craft of verse 
writing and are introduced by a few skillful lines of interpretation. At 
the end there are hints on writing verse to help students when they try 
their hand at verse craft. 


World Book Company 
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Essentials in English 


-Labo caloty Method 
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TEACHER'S MANUAL 
(Card System) 








TWO COMPANION 
TEXTBOOKS 


(With Laboratory Advantages) 


Providing a complete laboratory course 
in English grammar for high school 
students. 

BOOK I is suitable for final review in 
junior high school or as a text for 
beginning high school students. 
BOOK II—The original publication 
—offers a thorough review course for 
advanced students. 
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THE McCORMICK-MATHERS CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 




























Drills in mechanics which constantly refer 


the pupils to the principles involyed—the 


CHICAGO 
PRACTICE TESTS 


By 
SOPHIA C. CAMENISCH 


Exercise book 25 cents, postpaid 
, ’ I 


15 cents, postpaid 


Pupils’ key 
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W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 














Reprints of the Most Valuable Numbers of the 
Bulletin of the 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


What to Write About; Teaching Description; Study of 
Narration; Examinations in Literature; Directing the 
High School Play; Guide to Reading; Enriching Teach- 
ing of English; Teacher as Book Agent; English Cur- 
riculum for Small High School; Testing Pupils in Read- 
ing; Making Letter Writing Real; Study of the Novel. 


One dollar for set. Ten cents each, stamps not accepted. 


H. G. PAUL 


Urbana Illinois 














Announcing 4 new tests in 


Objective Tests in English Series 


(now available on 54 classics) 


RoMEO AND JuLiIET OLIveR Twist 


Henry Esmonp THE OREGON TRAIL 


also Grammar Essentials by Wynn 


English Tests and Practice Lessons 
By Bixler, Allen, and Murphy 


Write for our new descriptive list of publications 
for English classes. 


TURNER E., SMITH & Co. 


424 W. Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 












































